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CARL FORMES. 

New York has recognised the admirable talent of Carl Formes, 
and has adopted him as a special and extraordinary favorite. In 
all that he has attempted he has succeeded @ merveille. In 
German opera, Italian opera, in English oratorio he is equally at 
home, apd admirable in all. He is entirely devoid of affectatiqn 
or mannerism, singing with a downright heartiness of emphasis 
which wins all hearts in his favor. 

His style of singing is pure and 

chaste; his execution clear and 

rapid, and his voice rich . and 

rolling and of immense profundity. . 
His acting is spirited and full of 

intelligence ; in short, we find him 

fully worthy of the high reputa- 

tion he has so long enjoyed in 

Europe. 


Carl Formes is of Spanish de- 
scent. His great - grandfather, 
Formes de Varez, was secretary to 
the Spanish Legation at the Hague. 
His son was born there, and be- 
came a prominent and distin- 
guished soldier. The father of 
Formes was also a soldier, and 
fought under the banner of Napo- 
leon. Carl was born on the 7th 
of August, 1818, in the little 
village of Muchlenheim, on the 
Rhine. He received instruction 
in music early in life and displayed 
great love for the art; but his 
father, being a practical man, pro- 
posed that he should follow some 
other occupation. The course of 
life decided upon for him became 
extremely distasteful to the young 
artist, and he took the only way 
in his power to free himself from 
it—he enlisted in tho Austrian 
service. ‘This step fortunately 
brought him’ to Vienna, where his 
intelligence and fine musical 
organization soon attracted the 
attention of Bassadone, who at 
once offeied to direct his mus‘cal 
studies. He pursued his art with 
enthusiasm and such rapid strides 
that on the 6th of January, 1842, 
he made his débi¢ in Cologne in 
the character of Sarastros in 
Mozart’s opera of “Die Zauber- 
floete.” His success was un- 
equivocal, and he was admitted 
into the community cf artists from 
that night. In 1843 he was 
choren a member of the Court 
Opera at Manheim, and in 1844 
he became the primo basso assoluto 
at the Imperial Upera House in 
Vienna, where he receives the 
largest salary ever given to a 
German artist, and which is to be 
paid to him as long as he lives. 

In the Revolution of 1848, 
Formes discarded the gentl> al- 
lurements of irt, and took up 
arms in the cause of the people. 
He was ameng the first to erect 
barricades and -~yas unwearied in 
the cause of liberty. When Vienna 
surrendered, he went to, Holstein, 
still hoping that the cause of the 
people would ‘riumph. But find- 
ing that liberty had no foothold 
anywhere, he resumed his pro- 
fession, and for a while resided ni 








Hamburg, where he gained both additional experience and renown. 
His siding with the liberal cause effectually shut him out from 
Vienna, so he sought a temporary home in England, and became 
a member of the celebrated German Opera company which was 
organized and gave performances at Drury lane Theatre in the 
year 1849. . In this company were Caradori and Rudersdorf, 
with Reichardt as tenor, Formes as basso, and Carl Anschutz as 
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director. Formes labored in this enterprise imcessantly and 
magnanimously, for the affairs going badly he not only sang day 
after day and produced the operas himself, but absolutely re- 
fused all remuneration, that the poorer subordinate artists might 
receive enough to live upon. This generous and liberal conduct 
was fully appreciated by all his brother artists and served to 
make his reputation as solid as it was brilliant. His noxt step 
in England was to the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, then 
under the direction of Mr. Gye. 
He created a perfect enthusiasm 
in Meyerbeer’s operas, ‘Les Hu- 
guenots” and “ Robert Le Diable,” 
and became at once established as 
& popular favorite both with the 
aristocracy and the people. 

But that which endeared him 
to the English public was his per- 
formance of the grand oratorios of 
Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn. 
Singing in the language that they 
understood they fully appreciated 
his earnest manner, his artistic 
excellence and his superb and all 
pervading voice. 

Nature has bountifully showered 
her gifts on Formes, and his own 
perseverance has added all the 
qualities which are desirable to 
make him the greatest basso artist 
of our day. His face is that in 
which we see the spirit both of the 
scholar and the so'dier happily and 
nobly blended, and his form is 
full, manly and commanding. 
Thus, in every respect, Formes 
may be deemed the most attractive 
vocalist ef the age in the rdles 
which he assumes; and he has 
won, by his artistic triumphs, the 
highest position everywhere in 
Europe. He has been received 
with the highest distinction by 
Queen Victoria, who has selected 
him as the musical tutor of her 
royal children. The greatest 
composers have acknowledged him 
as the best basso living, and to 
prove it, “Martha Stradella” and 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
were composed for him. Men- 
delssohn delighted to honor him, 
Costa composed “ Eli” for him; 
and, in fact, wherever he has been 
he has commanded the admiration 
alike of artists and the public. 
It is a treat of the most delightful 
kind to hear him sing the songs 
of Schubert, and in the “Erl 
Konig’”’ he produces a magical 
effect upon his auditors, In 
English he can sing with wonder- 
ful effect, as will be universally 
conceded when the public have 
an opportunity of hearing him 
utter the “ Bay of Biscay,” which 
to the present generation must be 
in effect like that of Braham forty 
years ago. 

Of his brief career in America we 
have already spoken. Every day 
adds to his popularity, and we 
have no doubt that his trip to 
America will be as pleasant and 
profitable to hiin, as it has proved 

satisfactory and acceptable to our 
citizens, 
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| HAVE NO MOTHER NOW. 


I near the soft wind sighing 
Through every bush and tree, 
Where now dear mother’s lying 
Away from love and me. 
Tears from mine eyes are starting, 
And sorrow shades my brow, 
Oh, weary was our parting— 
I have no mother now ! 


I see the pale moon shining 
On mother’s white headstone ; 
The rose-bush round it twining, 
Is here like me—alone. 
And just like me are weeping 
Those dewdrops from the bough ; 
Long time has she been sleeping— 
I have no mother now! 


My heart is ever lonely, 
My life is drear and sad, 
’Twas her dear presence only 
That made my spirit glad. 
From morning until even, 
Care rests upon my brow; 
She’s gone from me to Heaven— 
I have no mother now! 


THE PERILS 
or 
CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS 
And their Treasure 
IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, AND JEWELS. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER II.—CONTINUED. 
Tae difficulty was one which, I think, might have puzzled wiser heads than 
ours. How were s'x and thirty living souls (being the number of us prisoners, 
including the children) to be got out of the palace safely, in the face of the 
guard that watched it? And even if that was accom] lished, when could we 
count on gaining five hours all to oursclves, for the business of making the 
rafts? The compassing of either of these two designs, absolutely necessary as 
they both were to our escape, seemed to be nothing more or less than a rank 
impossibility. Towards morning I got a wild notion into my head about letting 
ourselves down from the back of the palace in the dark, and taking our chance 
of being able to seize the sentinels at that part of the building, unawares, and 


" gag them before they could give the alarm to the pirates in front. But Short, 


when I mentioned my plan to him, would not hear of it. He sail that men by 
themselves—provided they had not got a madman, like Drooce, and a maun- 
dering old gentleman, like Mr. Pordage, among them—might, perhaps, run 
some such desperate risk as I proposed ; but, that letting women and children, 
to say nothing of Drooce and Pordage, down a precipice in the dark, with 
make-shift ropes which might give way at a moment’s notice, was out of the 
question. It was impossible, on further reflection, not to see that Short’s view 
of the matter was the right one. I acknowledged as much, and then I put it to 
Short whether our wisest course would not be to let one or two of the sharpest 
of our fellow-prisoners into our secret, and see what they said. Short asked 
me which two I had in my mind when I made that proposal ? 

“Mr. Macey,” says I, ‘‘ because he is naturally quick, and has improved his 
gifts by learning, and Miss Maryon——”’ : 

“How can a woman help us?’ says Short, breaking in on me. 

«A woman with a elear head and a high courage and a patient resolution— 
all of whith Miss Maryon has got, above all the world—may do more to help 
us, in our’ present strait, than any man of our company,’’ says I. 

“Well,” savs Short, ‘‘Idare say you’re right. Speak toanybody you please, 
Gill ; but, whatever you do, man, stick to it at the trees. Let’s get the timber 
down—that’s the first thing to be done, anyhow.’’ 

Before we were mustered for work, I took an opportunity of privately men- 
tioning to Miss Maryon and Mr. Macey what had passed between Short and me* 
They were both thunderstruck at the notion of the rafts. Miss Maryon, as I 
had expected, made lighter of the terrible difficulties in the way of carrying out 
our scheme than Mr. Macey did. 

“We are left here to watch and think all day,’’ she whispered—and I could 
almost hear the quick beating of her heart. ‘‘ While you are making the best 
of your time among the trees, we will make the best of ours in the palace. I 
can say no more, now—I can hardly speak at all for thinking of what you have 
told me. Bless you! bless you for making me hopeful once more! Go now— 
we must not risk the consequences of being seen talking together. When you 
come back at night, look at me. If I close my eyes it is a sign that nothing 
has been thought of yet. IfI keep them open, take the first safe opportunity 
of speaking secretly to me or to Mr. Macey.” 

e turned away, and I went back to my comrades. Half an hour afterwards 
we were off for our second day’s work among the trees. 

When we came back, I looked at Miss Maryon. She closed her eyes. So, 
nothing had been thought of yet. : 

Six more days we worked at cutting down the trees, always meriting the 
same good character for industry from our pirate guard. Six more evenings 
I looked at Miss Maryon, and six times her closed eyes gave me the same dis- 
heartening answer. On the ninth day of our work, Short whispered to me, 
that if we plied our axes for three days longer, he considered we should have 
more than timber enough down to make the rafts. He had thought of nothing, 
1 had thought of nothing, Miss Maryon and Mr. Macey had thought of nothing. 
I was beginning to get low in spirits ; but Short was just as cool and easy as 
ever. 

‘‘Chop away, Davis,’”’ was all he said. ‘The river won't run dry yet 
awhile. Chop away !’’ 

We knocked off earlier than usual, that day ; the pirates having a feast in 
prospect, off a wild hog. It was still broad daylight (out of the forest) when 
we came back, and when I looked once more in Miss Maryon’s face, I saw a 
flush in her cheeks ; and her eyes met mine brightly. My heart beat quicker at 
the glance of them ; for I saw that the time had come, and that the difficulty 
was conquered. 

We waited till the light was fading, and the pirates were in the midst of 
their feast, then she beckoned me into the inner room, and I sat down by her 
in the dimmest corner oi it. 

“You have thought of something at last, miss ?”’ 

“Thave. But the merit of the thought is not all mine. Chance—no! Pro- 
vidence—suggested the design ; and the instrument with which its merciful 
Wisdom has worked is—a child.’’ 

She stopped and looked all round her anxiously, before she went on. 

‘This aiternoon,”’ she says, ‘‘] was sitting against the trunk of that tree, 
thinking of what has been the subject of my thoughts ever since you spoke to 
me. My sister’s little girl was whiling away the tedious time by asking Mr. 
Kitten to tell her the names of the different plants which are still lef. growing 
about the room. You know he is a learned man in such matters ?”’ 

I knew that ; and have, 1 believe, formerly given that out, f r my lady to 
take in writing. 

**T was too much occupied,’’ she went on, ‘to pay attention to them, till 
they came close to the tree against which I was sitting. Under it and about 
it, there grew a plant with very elegant-shaped leaves, and with a kind of 
berry on it. The child showed it to Mr. Kitten ; and saying, ‘ Those berries 
look good to eat,’ stretched out her hand towards them. Mr. Kitten stopped 
her. ‘ You must never touch that,’ he said. ‘Why not?’ the child asked. 
‘ Because if you eat much of it, it would poiscn you.’ ‘ And if I only eat a lit 
tle?’ said the child laughing. ‘If jou only eat a little,’ said Mr. Kitten, < it 
would throw you into a deep sleey—a sleep that none of us could wake you 
from, when it was time for breakfast—a sleep that would make your mamma 
think you were dead.’ These words were hardly spoken, when the thought 
that I have now to tell you of, flashed across my mind. But, before | say any 
thing more, answer me one question. Aim | right in supposing that our attempt 
at escape must be made in the night ?’’ 

“ At night, certainiy,’’ says I, *‘ because we can be most sur 





then, that the 


pirates off guard are all in this buildine, and not likely to leave it. 

“JT understand. Now, Davis, hear what I have observed of te habits of the 
men who keep us imprisoned in this place. The first change of guard at night 
is at nine o’clock. At that time seven men come in from watching, and nine 


men (the extra night guard) go out to replace them ; each party being on duty, 
as you know, for six hours. I have observed, at the nine o'clock change of 
guard, that the seven men who come off duty and the nine who go on, have a 
supply of baked cakes of Indian corn reserved expressly for their use. They 
divide the food between them ; the pirate captain (who is always as‘ir at the 

hange of guard) generally taking a cake for himself when the rest of the men 
a theirs. This makes, altogether, seventeen men who partake of food espe 


cially reserved for them, at nine o'clock. So far you understand me ? 
** Clearly, miss.’’ 
“The next thing I have noticed, is the manner in which that food is pre 


pared. About two hours before sunset the pirate captain walks out to smoke 
after be has eaten th mea! which he calls his dinner. In his absence from the 





’ : ’ 7 
hall, the Indians light their fire on the unsheltered side of it, anf proyize the 
last batch of food before they leave us for the night. They knead up a 
rate masses of dovgh. The largest is the first which is se; 
and baked... That n forthe useof us.prisoners and 
off duty all the night. The second and smaller piece of dough is then prepared 
for the nine o’clock change of guard: On that food—come nearer, Davis, I 
must say it in a whisper—on that food all our chances of eseape now turn. If 
we can drug it unobserved, the pirates who go off duty, and the captain, who 
is more to ‘ feared than all the rest, will be as absolutely insensible to our 
leaving the palace as if they were every one of them dead men.”’ 

I wag unable to speak—I was unable even to fetch my breath at those 
words. ~ 

‘¢T have taken Mr. Kitten, as a matter of necessity, into our confidence,’’ she 
said. ‘I have learnt from him a simple way of obtaining the juice of that 
plant which he forbade the child to eat, I have also made myself acquainted 
with the quantity which it is necessary to use for our purpose : and I have re- 
solved that no hands but mine shall be charged with the work of kneading it 
into the dough.”’ 

“Not you, miss—not you. Let one of us—let me—run that risk.”’ 

‘*You have work enough and risk enough slready,’’ said Miss Maryon. ‘‘It 
is time that the women, for whom vou have suffered and ventured so much, 
should take their share. Besides, the risk is not great where the Indians only 
are concerned. I have seen, with my own eyes, that they are as easily tempted 
away from their occupatien by any chance sight or chance noise as if they 
were children ; and I have already arranged with Mr. Macey that he is to ex- 
cite their curiosity by suddenly pulling down one of the loose stones in that 
doorway, when the right time comes. The Indians are certain to run in here to 
find out what is the matter. Mr. Macey will tell them that he has seena 
snake—they will hunt for the creature (as I have seen them hunt, over and 
over again, in this ruined place)—and while they are so engaged, the oppor- 
tunity that I want, the two minutes to myself, which ‘are all that I require, 
will be mine. Dread the pirate captain, Davis, for the slightest caprice of his 
may ruin all our hopes—but never dread the Indians, and never doubt me.”’ 

Nobody, who had looked in her face at that moment—or at any moment that 
ever I knew of—could have doubted her. 

‘*There is one thing more,’’ she {went on. ‘‘ When is the attempt to be 
male ?’? 

‘In three days’ time,’ I answered, “ there will be timber enough down to 
make the rafts.’’ 

‘*Ta three days’ time,’then, let us decide the question of our freedom or our 
death.’? She spoke these words with a jfirmness that amazed me. ‘‘ Rest 
now,’ she said. ‘‘ Rest and hope.” 

The third day was the hottest we had yet experienced ; we were kept longer 
to work than usual, and when we had done, we left on the bank enough, and 
more than enough, of timber and poles, to make both the rafts. 

The Indians had gone when we got back to the palace, and the pirate c»ptain 
was still smoking on the flight of steps. As we crossed the hall, I looked on 
one side and saw the Tortillas set up in a pile, waiting for the men who came 
in"and went out at nine o’clock. 

At the door which 0; ened_between our room and the women’s rooms, Miss 
Maryon was waiting for us. 

«Ts it done?’ I asked in a whisper. 

‘It is done!’ she answered, 

It was then, by Mr. Macey’s watch (which he had kept hidden about him 
throughout our imprisonment), seven o’clock. We had two hours to wait; 
hours of suspense, but hours of rest, also, for the overworked men who had 
been cutting the wood. Before I lay down I looked into the inner room. The 
women were all sitting together ; and I saw by the looks they cast on me that 
Miss Maryon had told them of what was coming with the night. The children 
were much as usual, playing quirt games among t emselves. In the men’s 
room I noticed Mr. Macey had posted himself along with Tom Packer, close to 
Serjeant Drooce, and that Mr. Fisher seemed to be taking great pains to make 
himself egreeable to Mr. Pordage. I was glad to see that the two gentlemen 
of the company who were quick-witted and experienced in most things, were 
already taking in hand the two unreasonable men, 

The evening brought no coolness with it. The heat was se oppressive that 
we all panted under it. The stillness in the forest was awful. We could 
almost hear the falling of the leaves. 

Half-past seven, half-past eight, a quarter to nine—nine. The tramp of feet 
came into the hall on the other. There was a confusion of voicees—then the 
voice of the pirate captain speaking in his own language; then the voice of the 
American mate ordering out the guard—then silence. 

I crawled to the door of our room and laid myself down behind it, where I 
could see a strip of the hall, being that part of it in which the way out was 
situated. Here, also, the pirate captain’s tent had been set-up, about twelve 
or fourteen feet from the door. Two torches were burning before it. By their 
light Isaw the guard on duty file out, each man munching his Tortilla, and 
each man grumbling over it. At the same time, in the part of the hall which 
I could not see, I heard the men off duty grumbling also. The pirate captain, 
who had entered his tent the minute before, cam out of it, and calling to the 
American mate at the far end of the hall, asked him sharply, in English, what 
that murmuring meant. 

‘* The men complain of the Tortillas,’’ the mate tells him. ‘They say they 
are nastier than ever to-night.’’ 

“ Bring me one, and let me taste it,’ sail the captain. I had often before 
heard people talk of their hearts being in their mouths, but I never really knew 
what the sensation was, till I heard that order given. 

The Tortilla was brought to him. He nibbled a bit off it, spat the morsel 
out with disgust, and threw the rest of the c»ke away. 

‘* Those Indian beasts have buint the Tor illas,“ he said, ‘‘and their dirty 
hides shall suffer for it to-morrow morning.’’ With those words he whisked 
round on his heel, and went back into bis tent. 

Some of the men had crept up behind me, and looking over my head, had 
seen whatI saw. They passed the account of it in whispers to those who could 
not see ; and they, in their turn, repeated it to the women. In five minutes 
everybody in the two rooms knew that the scheme had failed with the very man 
whose sleep it was most important to secure. I heard no stifled crying among 
the women, or stifled cursing among the men. The despair of that time was 
too deep for tears, and too deep for words. 

I myself could not take my eyes off the tent. In a litile while he came out 
of it again, puffing and panting with the heat. He lighted a c'gar at one of 
the torches, and laid himself down on his cloak just inside the doorway leading 
into the portico, so that all the air from outside might blow over him. Little 
as he was, he was big enough to lie right across the narrow way out. 

He smoked and he smoked, slowly and more slowly, for what seemed to me 
to be hours, but for what, by the watch, was little more than ten minutes after 
all. Then the cigar dropped out of his mouth—his hand sought for it and sank 
lazily by his side—his head turned over a little towards the door—and he fell 
off : not into the drugged sleep that there was safety in, but into his light, na- 
tural sleep, which a touch on his body might have disturbed. ri 
‘* Now’s the time to gag him,”’ says Short, creeping up close to me and taking 
off his jacket and shoes. 

“Steady,” says I. ‘Don’t let us try that till we can try nothing else. 
There are men asleep near us who have not eaten the drugged cakes ; the pirate 
captain is light and active, and if the gag slips on hi: mouth, we are all done 
for. Ill go to his head, Short, with my jacket ready in my hands. When I’m 
there do you lead the way with your mates, and step gently into the portico 
over his body. Every minute of your time is precious on account of making 
the rafts. Leave the rest of the men to get the women and children over, and 
leave me io gag him if he stirs while we are getting out."’ 

“ Shake hands on it, Davis,’’ says Short, getting to his feet. “A team of 
horses would’nt have cragged me out first, if you had not said that about the 
rafts,’’ 

* Wait a bit,’ says I, * till I speak to Mr. Kitten.” 

I crawled back into the room, taking care to keep out of the way of the stones 
in the middle of it, and asked Mr. Kitten how long it would be before the drug- 
ged cakes acted on the men outside who had eaten them? He said we ought to 
wait another quarter of an hour, to make quite sure. At the same time Mr. 
Macey whispered to let him pass over the pirate captain’s body alone with the 
dangerous man of our company—Serjeant Drooce. ‘‘I know how to deal with 
mad people,” says he. ‘I have persuaded the Serjeant that if he is quiet and 
if he steps carefully, I can help him to escape from Tom Packer, whom he is 
beginning to look on/as his keeper. He has been as stealthy and as quiet asa 
cat ever since—and I will answer for him till we get to the river side.”’ 

What a relief it was to hear that! Iwas turning round to get back to Short, 
when a hand touched me lightly. 

**T have heard you talking,’ whispered Miss Maryon ; “ and I will prepare 
aliin my room for the rick we must nowran Robert, the ship’s boy, whom 
the children are so fond of, shall help us to persuade them, or 





ce moe, that we 


are going to play a game. Ii you can get one of the torches from the tent, and 
pass it in here, it may prevent some of us from stumbling. Don’t be afraid of 
the women and children, Davis. They shall nét endanger the brave men who 


are saving them.’ 
I left her at once to get the torch. The pirate captain was 


I still fast asleep 
as I stole on tiptoe into the hall and took it from the tent 


When I returned 








and gave it to Miss Maryon, her sister’s little deaf and dumb boy saw me, and, 
slipping between us, caught tight hold of one of my hends. Having been used 
to riding on my shoulders ior so many days, he had taken a fancy to me, and 
when I tried to put him away he only clung the tighter, and began to murmur 
in his helpless dumb way Slicht as the nois« s which the poor little fellow 
could make we all dreaded it His mother wrupvg her hands in despair when 
she heard him, and Mr. Fisher whispered to me for Hleaven’s sake to quiet the 
chiid and humor him at any cost. 1 immediately took him up in my arms and 


went back to Short 


‘Sling him on my back,” sa I, “as you slang the little girl on your own 







the first day of the march. I want both my bands, and the child won’t be 
quiet away from me.’’ ; 

Short did as Lasked him in two minutes. As soon as he had finished, Mr 
Macey passed the word to me that the quarter of an hour was up, that it was 
time to try the experiment with Drooce, and that it was necessary for u Il to 
humor him by fe gning sleep. We obeyed. Lool of my 
eye, I saw Mr. Macey take the mad serjeant’s ar ull and 
then lead him out Holling tight by Mr. Mace, ly as 
a weman, with bright and wicked a look of in any 
human eyes. They crossed the hall, Mr. Macey po ~l to the pirate captain 





and whispered ‘‘ Hush !'’—the serjeant imitated the action and repeated the 
word—then the two stepped over the body (Drooce cautiously raising his feet 
the highest), and disappeared through 
was any noise or confusion. Nota s i 

I got up, and Short handed me hi acket for the gag. The child, having 
been startled from hie sleep by the light of the torch when 1 had brought it in, 





ed to hear if there 











Feng — 
bad fallen o gain, already, on my shoulder. “ Now for it,” says I, and Istcle 
ou ’ : 

ted into I at the tent, went in, and took the first knife 7 could find there. 
the men whoare | With weapon between my teeth, with the little innocent om ury.#houlders, 
ie tl te Ap oa at the 

pirate captain’s head 


fixed my eyes steadily on his ugly, sleeping face. 
The-eallors came out fest, with their shoes in their hands. “No sound of 
pa from any one of them. No movement in the ugly face as they passed 
over 


‘The women and children were ready next. Robert, the ship’s boy, lifted the 
children over : most of them holding their little hands over their mouths to 
keep from laughing—so well had Robert persuaded them that we were only 
playing a game. The women passed next, as light as air; after them, in 
obedience to a sign from me, my comrades of the Marines, holding their shoes 
in their hands as the sailors had done before them. So far not a word had 
been spoken, not a mistake bad been made—=so far not a change of any sort 
had passed over the pirate captain’s face. 

There were left now in the hall, besides myself and the child on my back, 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Pordage. Mr. Pordage! Up to that moment, in the risk 
and excitement of the time, I had not once thought of him. 

p ives forced to think of him now, though; and with anything but a friendly 
reeling. 

At the sight of the pirate captain asleep across the way out, the unfortunate, 
mischievous old simpleton tossed up his head, and folded his arms, and was on 
the point of breaking out loud into a spoken document of some kind, when Mr. 
Fisher wisely and quickly clapped a hand over his mouth. 

‘Government despatches outside,’ whispers Mr. Fisher, in an agony. 
“Secret service. Forty-nine-reports from headquarters all waiting for you 
half a mile off. I’ll show you the way, sir. Don’t wake that man there, who 
is asleep : he must know nothing about it—he represents the public.”’ 

Mr. Pordage suddenly looked very knowing and hugely satisfied with himself. 
He followed Mr. Fisher to within a foot of the pirate captain’s body—then 
stopped short. 

‘ How many reports ?”” he asked, very anxiously. 

“Forty-nine,” said Mr. Fisher. ‘‘ Come along, sir ; and step clean over the 
public, whatever you do.”’ 

Mr. Pordage instantly stepped over, as jauntily as if he was going to dance. 
At the mom«nt of his cro-sing, a hanging rag of his cursed, useless, unfor- 
+ op limp diplomatic coat touched the pirate captain’s forehead, and woke 

im. 

I drew back softly, with the child still asleep on my shoulder, into the black 
shadow ot the wall behind me. At the instant the pirate captain awoke, I had 
been looking at Mr. Pordage, and had consequently lost the chance of applying 
the gag to his mouth suddenly at the right time. . 

On rousing up he turned his face inwards, towards the prisoners’ room. If 
he had turned it outwards he must to a dead certainty have seen the tail of 
Mr. Pordage’s coat disappear in the portico. 

Taough he was wake enough to move, he was not wake enough to have the 
fuil possession of his sharp senses. The drowsiness of his sleep still hung about 
him He yawned, stretched himself, spat wearily, sat up, spat again, got on 
his legs and stood up within three feet of the shadow in which I was hiding be- 
hind him. 

I forgot the knife in my teeth—I declare solemnly, in the frightful suspense 
of that moment, I forgot it—and doubled my fist as ifI was an unarmed man, 
with the purpose of sturining him by a blow on the head if he came any nearer. 
I suppose I waited with my fist clenched nearly a minute, while he waited, 
yawning and spitting. And the end of that time he made for his tent, and I 
heard him (with what thankfulness no one can tell!) roll himself down, with 
another yawn, on hig bed inside. 

I waited—in the interest of us all—to make quite sure, before I left, that he 
was asleep again. In what I reckoned as about five minutes time, I heard him 
snoring, and felt free to take myself and my little sleeping comrade out of the 
prison at last. 

The drugged guards in the portico were stting together dead asleep, with 
their backs against the wall. The third man was lying flat on the landing of 
the steps. Their arms and ammunition were gone : wisely taken by our men 
to defend us, if we were meddled with before we escaped, and to kill foc2 for us 
when we committed ourselves to the river. 

At the bottom of the steps I was startled by seeing two women standing to- 
gether. They were Mrs. Macey and Miss Maryon : the first waiting te see her 
child safe, and the second (God bless her for it!) waiting to see me safe. 

In a quarter of an hour we were by the river side, and saw the work bravely 
begun : the sailors, and the marines, under their orders, laboring at the rafts 
in the shallow water by the bank, Mr. Macey and Mr. Fisher rolling down fresh 
timber as it was wanted, the women cutting the vines, creepers and withies for 
the lashings. We brought with us three more pair of hands to help, and all 
worked with such a will that in four hours and twenty minutes, by Mr. 
Macey’s watch, the rafts, though not finished as they ought to have been, 
were still strong enough to float us away. 

Short, another seaman and the ship’s boy got aboard the first raft, carrying 
with them poles and spare timber. Miss Maryon, Mrs. Fisher and her husband, 
Mrs. Macey and her husband and three children, Mr. and Mrs. Pordage, sir. 
Kitten, and myself, and women and children besides, to make up eighteen, 
were the passengers on the leading raft. The second raft, under the guidance 
of the two other sailors, held Serjeant Drooce (gagged, for he now threatened 
to be noisy again), Tom Packer, the two Marines, Mrs. Belltott and the rest of 
the women and children. We all got on board silent!y and quickly, with a fine 
moonlight over our hea’s, and without accidents or delays of any kind. 

It was a good half hour before the time would come for the change of guard 
at the prison, when the Jashings which tied us to the bank were cast off, and 
we floated away, a company of free people, on the current of an unknown 


river. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Tue first words uttered by Thrapstone when he entered the hall 
were, ‘Summon Lieutenant Whaley, and bring forth the prisoner. 
Remember that he is well guarded.” And when the sentinel de- 
parted to execute his orders, he had again recourse to the wine-flask 
to give him courage to face the prisoner. 

“You are in a hurry with this bloody business,” said Whaley, 
bluntly, as he entered the hall, and knitting his bushy brows as he 
added: ‘* You were not always so eager to be at the work of death. 
I would rather lend a hand at helping a dozen out of the world in a 
fair field, where all are warm at the work, than sit here and see one 
brave fellow sentenced to death in cold blood. This morning’s work 
will spoil my breakfast, while an hour or two of sharp fighting, hand 
to hand, has often given me a good appetite for my morning meal. 
Is he to have no quarter, colonel ?” 

‘* He shall have a fair trial,’”’ answered Thrapstone, biting his lip, 
and internally writhing under Whaley’s remarks ; for he keenly felt 
the allusion to his own cowardice. ‘Thou knowest that I am no 
lover of bloodshed,” he added, with a peculiar glance at the lieu- 
tenant, while the latter passed his head over his grizzly beard, and 
nodded in reply, ‘‘ Ihave summoned the worthy knight to attend the 
trial; he is an old soldier, and I doubt not would bave acted as I 
shall now act, had one of the Parliamentary seldiers fallen into the 
hands of the Royalists, been proved to be a spy, and taken red- 
handed in the act of communication with the enemy.” 

Whaley was silent, for he well knew if the latter part of the charge 
could be proved against the prisoner, Cromwell himself would be one 
of the first to sign his death warrant, though that stern commander 
had more of the “ milk of human kindness”’ in his nature than man 
of his historians have given him credit for. Scarcely had the colone 
done speaking, before Thurlby entered the apartment, his hands 
fettered, while he was strongly guarded by the soldiers who drew up 
in a line on each side of the kall, leaving the prisoner standing at 
one end of the massive oakentable. Sir Cuthtert Clipstone, accom- 
panied by Bertha, also entered the apartment—for the latter, much 
against the old knight’s wishes, resolved to accompany him. Two 
or three soldiers, who held such commissions in the troop as were 
common at the period, sat at the table, at the head of which the 
colonel and lieutenant were placed, and one of the former officiated 
as secretary. There was something martial in the way the whole 
group was arranged ; for sevcral of the armed troopers that stood 
guard over the prisoner had been tried in many a hard fought ficld. 
Bertha took her station beside her lover, who greeted her appearance 
with a melancholy smile ; he knew that his hour was come, and he 
was prepared to die. He looked for no mercy—he expected none. 
Sir Cuthbert gazed on the scene in sorrowful silence, and endeavored 
in vain to stifle the sighs which from time to time escaped from his 
sad heart. 

The trial opened by the soldier who acted as secretary reading the 
charge against the prisoner, which was, that he instructed one Wil- 
liam Wilmot to take a horse from the stables of the Old Chase Inn 
ride for life to the fortress of Greythorpe, and bid Colonel Cleveland 
send a troop of soldiers to Clipstone Hall withouta moment's delay, 
as it was held by the P.rliamentary soldiers in the command of 
Colonel Thrapstone; and that the said Colonel Cleveland might 
rely upon all the aid thet he, Reginald Thurlby, late Captain in the 
Royalist army, could procure ; and that, should the Parliamentary 
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‘roop barricade and defend the Hall; ‘thet was «door the 

ables which opened into the undergror wt ong et See , 
which could be readily opened ; and that, the aid of Sir - 
bert’s domestics, there would be no fear of the royalists obtaining 

. ready entrance, and re-takinig Clipstene Hall from the rebels. The 
trooper who stood sentinel ynobserved in stables, and who over- 
heard the prisoner give the order to Wilmot, stepped forward and 
corroborated the charge.. Another trooper deposed to riding over to 
the Old Chase, and capturing William Wilmot just as he was in the 
act of mounting the horse ‘clonging to the hcst in the inn-yard. 
That Wilmot the forester was about riding to Greythorpe was proved 
by a note found in his possession, written by mine host’s daughter, 
Cicely, and addressed to one Tom Hammerton, one of Cleveland’s 
troopers, telling him that poor Harry Warren was dead, and that he 
need be jealous no longer ; and that.she hoped he would leave his 
regiment in time to be her partner when they reaped the harvest. 
One or two of the soldiers smiled at pretty Cicely’s inconstancy in 
writing to a new lover before the old one was buried. However, her 
note served to confirm the accusation as to the intended whereabout 
of the messenger. When the charge was ended, there was a painful 
silence for a moment or two, for the colonel seemed at a loss what to 
say, and before he had well finished his preliminary humming and 
hawing, Lieutenant Whaley said to the prisoner, ‘‘I opine this is the 
fortune of war, Captain ; you tried to serve your friends, ard have 
been out-generaled, and F tpt is no more to be said. Is it true?” 

“Tt is true,” answered Thurlby, and there was another painful 

ause. 

: The colonel was beginning with something about the spies that 
went up into the Promised Lend, when Whaley rose suddenly and 
impatiently from his seat, and again said, ‘‘I suppose the sentence 
is, that he must be removed back to prison until we receive further 
orders from General Cromwell ?” 

“I believe that I am commander here, sir,” said the colonel, ‘ for 
the'present ? and if so, and as the prisoner has admitted his guilt, I 
see no necessity for either communicating with General Cromwell, or 
any other commander of the Parliamentary forces ; and I hereby, as 
his mouth hath testified against him, sentence him to be shot to 
death on the lawn before the hall, at the noonday hour of twelve.” 
Then turning to the secretary he added, ‘‘ Let the sentence be re- 
corded, and you, Lieutenant Whaley, will sce it carried into exe- 
cution.” He looked at Bertha as he pronounced the doom of her 
lover. which the soldier was recording on the paper before him, while 
onl; the scratching of his pen broke the silence that reigned in the 
apartment, and was about to affix his own sign: ture to the document, 
i Bertha, with clasped hands, rushed forwards, and exclaimed, 
‘‘ In mercy spare him! in pity to my father’s gray hairs, save his 
life! Do plead in his behalf, good lieutenant,” she added, placing 
her hand on Whaley’s shoulder, “ you are known, as he is, far and 
wide as a brave soldier, oh! plead for him !’’ 

**T have, I have, fair maiden,’”’ answered Whaley, his voice falter- 
ing as he spoke, ‘but it is useless ;” then turning round he added, 
*¢ Colonel Thrapstone, I refuse to execute the sentence. His blood 
be upon your own head;” and with a threatening frown he quitted 
the apartment. The troopers exchanged deep-meaning glances with 
one arother, evidently in approval of Whaley’s conduct, though 
they dared not, like him, disobey their colonel, for it was well known 
that not a soldier stood higher in the estimation of Cromwell than 
the lieutenant. Although the colonel sat pale and speechless with 
passion, there was a fear about his heart, and he dared not igsue the 
command to his soldiers to make Whaley prisoner, lest the fiery 
lieutenant shonld draw his sword against him and challenge him to 
combat upon the spot, for that blind obedience to a superior cfficer, 
which causes so many heart-burnings in the army atthe present day, 
did not then exist, or, if it did, was not, when broken, visited with 
such severe punishment as now. 

Taking advantage of the sensation Whaley had made, Sir Cuth- 
bert said to the colonel, ‘‘I am an old soldier, and have had to decide 
upon matters of life and death when left in command, and I do not 
think that the severest stretch of military judgment could fairly find 
my young friend deserving of the sentence you have passed upon 
him, inasmuch as he never offered his service to you, nor in any way 
disguised his intentions; but, on the contrary, made no secret that 
he had thrown up his commission in the 1oya] army on my account, 
to serve me and mine. Had he drawn his sword on your behalf, or 
pledged himself to support your cause—bad and evil as 1 suppose it 
to be—sti'l had he once done this, then held communication with a 
royal garrison, and endeavored to obtain a force from it, to attack 
tt ose amid whom he had enlisted, then I would myself have adjudged 
him deserving of death as a spy, a traitor, and a double-faced enemy. 
But he has done none of these things, and if he did assume a false 
and friendlike appearance, it was surely pardonable in the face of 
such a force, and under such circumstances as he had to contend 
with. He who offends his king to serve his friend, will not be one of 
the first to go over and ~— that friend’s enemies.’’ As he ceased 
speaking he looked at the prisoner—a look that told how much he 

regretted ever having thought otherwise, and which called up a 
smile to the countenance of Thurlby, who, throughout, had stood 
calm and collected, more like a spectator than the victim that was to 
be sacrificed. Only the tears of Bertha had moved him, as they fell 
one by one on his fettered hands, and that was when he forget, for 
the moment, his manacles, and endeavored to raise them to wipe the 
fast flowing drops from her beautiful face. He offered no defence, 
and the few words he uttered were expressive of the contempt he 
felt for his enemy, for the colone) had not the courage to meet the 
gaze of his flashing and angry eyes. Having ordered the soldier, 
who had acted as secretary during the trial, to see the sentence car- 
ried into execution at the hour he had named, he commanded Thurlby 
to be led back to prison, and prohibited the admission of any visitor 
without his written permission. He further ordered six of the troop- 
ers to keep guard over him, two at the prison door, two at the en- 
trance of the passage, and the same number at the top of the steps 
that led to the basement story. 

Bertha had fainted away in her father’s arms, before her lover was 

removed, and when she recovered there was only Sir Cuthbert and 
her tiring-maid in the apartment. 





CHAPTER VII. 

WITH a quivering lip, his head half averted, and turned, with a 
mournful !ook, in the direction where he had left Bertha senseless, 
Reginald Thurlby passed out of the Chase prison, without a feeling 
of fear at meeting the death he was doomed to receive, though sad 
pangs were gnawing like vultures at his heart, at the thoughts of 
the bitter and hopeless misery in which she whom he so fondly 
loved, and from whom in this world he had for ever parted, would 
be left. Stepping into the sudden sunshine dazzled his eyes for a 
moment, and he would have come in contact with the stem of a tree, 
at a turping of the embowered walk which led to the lawn, had not 
one of the troopers placed his Land on his arm. That slight touch 
recalled him to himself, and in a moment he stood upright, and 
walked with as firm a step as the boldest soldier that guarded him. 
When he reached the centre of the smooth velvet lawn, he found 
Whaley and the old clergyman ready to receive him; for although 
the brave lieutenant had sworn that he would take no part in the 
execution, he could not resist being present. 

**I have not power to reverse this unjust sentence,” said Whaley, 
speaking with an emotion to which he wasa stranger. Thurlby 
made an attempt as if to raise his hand and press that of the kind 
lieutenant’s ; but he could not, as his arms were pinioned. Whaley 
saw his intention in a moment, and bade one of the troopers release 
his arms, as he exclaimed, **Cut those base cords—h brave soldier 
who dies doing his duty needs not dragging to his death, bound like 
an ox.” ‘The trooper gladly obeyed him, while the soldier who held 
a commission below Whaley, and who had been appointed by Thrap- 
stone to see the sentence executed, said, ‘‘ But this is against the 
colenel’s commands, who ordered me on no account to unbind him.” 

“Then obey his commands,” said Whaley, with one of those 
looks which caused the color to fade from the soldier’s cheek ; for, 
as the lieutenant spoke, he placed his hand on his heavy sabre, cnd 
every trooper present knew that, if he had attempted to replace the 
bonds, his skull would have been cloven at a blow. 

‘The time is expired,” said the soldier. ** Arquebusiers, form 
the line.” 

“The time is, when the prisoner says he is ready, and not until 
then!” exclaimed W haley. J ‘ 
aot hen I shall retire from the command, and report to our colonel 
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“I kicked you out of your commission like a cur and a time- 
rerver as you are,” said the lieutenant, upliftirg his foot as he 
+poke, aad sending him half across the lawn with pis heavy jack- 








boot, then bidding his uebusiers form in line; while the grin 
upon many of their faces told how glad they were to see their hated 
colonel’s favorite so insulted.and humbled. 

After such an explosion the fiery lieutenant appeared more calm, 
and retiring to the opposite side of the lawn, he paced thoughtfully 
to and fro, leaving Thurlby and the pastor to their meditations, out 
ot hearing of the troopers, though still within range of their fire- 
arm: 


8. 

Sir Cuthbert had retired to a room at the back of the hall to pass 
the time in prayer until the fiery knell rung upon his ears, for he 
could not muster courage to see his young companion die. 

‘It is a journey we must all take, my dear young friend,” said 
the clergyman, addressing Reginald, as he held the closed prayer- 
book in his hand; “the only difference is, that thine is a quicker 
passage ; preferable, perhaps, after all, to a brave heart and an im- 
patient spirit, to the deys and nights of agony and suffering which 
the afflicted have often to endure as they toss to and fro on their 
restless couches, and think the time Ieng coming that bringeth the 
end. Dost thou forgive all thine enemies, and part in peace from 
all mankind ?” : 

‘* Reginald shook his head and replied, ‘‘No;’’ and his fingers 
worked and twitched as he expressed a wish to hold Thrapstone’s 
neck in his grasp for a few moments before he bade the world good 
night. The feeling of passion passed away, and, as he recommend- 
ed Bertha to the good pastor’s care, the tears fell down the young 
soldier’s bronzed cheeks, when, taking advantage of the kindlier 
mood, he persuaded him to kneel, and bending beside him, offered 
up a prayer to Heaven and begged forgiveness for his enemies. 
When the pastor arose, Ihurlby still remained kneeling with closed 
eyes, and the troopers with levelled arquebusses drew a few strides 
nearer, then paused, and looked towards Whaley for the signal to 
fire; but the lieutenant waved them back, for he saw Thrapstone 
and the soldier whora he had so unceremoniously dismissed ap- 
proaching, snd it needed no second glance to tell that the colonel 
was overboiling with rage. 

The dark spot gathered on Whaley’s brow, and the cowardly 
colonel trembled as he Jooked upon it, while the brave words he was 
about to utter clave to his tongue, and the lieutenant was the. first 
to speak, which he did by drawing his swordand saying, “ There is 
my answer for what I have done. Are you ready to receive it? For 
the rest I shall answer to General Cromwell.” 

‘* Soldiers, advance, and make Lieutenant Whaley prisoner,” ex- 
claimed the colonel. , 

‘‘Keep in your ranks, my brave companions,’’ said Whaley ; 
‘‘ you were never backward to obey my commands in battle, though 
he,” pointing to the colonel with a look of contempt, ‘‘ was never 
present to lead you on.” 

But at that instant further parley was broken by the rush of 
armed horsemen along the avenue, at the head of whom rode the 
Royalist Colonel Cleveland, brandishing his-sword, and followed at 
full gallop by his fiery Cavaliers. A few shots were dropped as 
they rode up, and in another minute the Parliamentary soldiers 
were stirounded, for resistance was useless against such an. over- 
whelming force. Thurlby, who ina moment saw what had hap- 
pened, seized Thrapstone with the grasp of a vice, and held him 
until he was made prisoner by the Cavaliers. {n another moment 
he was returning the warm and friendly grasp of Cleveland, who 
was a poet as well as a soldier, and many of his sweet lays are worthy 
of a place beside Suckling’s, though, in the present day, they are 
but little known. 

‘‘ Body o’ me,” exclaimed Cleveland, ‘‘I deemed not that thou 
wert so near falling into the clutches of death’s head and cross- 
bones as this. Why, thy pretty bird in bower would have wept out 
her bright eyes, an’ we had been afew minutes later. But this 
sharp ride has whetted our appetites. I will but give an order to 
shoot the whole of these crop-eared Puritans, then see if the Chase 
larder is still worthy of its former good name.” 

And he was about to turn round and give an order for the execu- 
tion of the Parliamentary troopers and the preparation for dinner 
in the same breath, when Thurlby interceded, and by a few words 
interested the colonel in behalf of Whaley. 

Only one life was lost, amid the random shots fired by the Royal- 
ists, and not one of Whaley’s troopers regretted it, as the bullet 
struck the time server whom Thrapstone had promoted and the 
lieutenant chastised. He fell dead on the very spot where Thurlb 
had knelt a moment or two before. Such sudden changes, thoug 
seldom effected by so little bloodshed as on the present occasion, 
were common occurrences during the civil wars, when halls and 
manor-houses were held in turn by Roundhead and Royalist, often 
for only a few hours, or until such time as they grew into importance 
enough to draw together a phe force from each opposing party, 
when possession was finally decided by a pitched battle somewhere 
in the neighborhood, 

‘* What an uncouth Mercury you sent on so important a mission,” 
said Cleveland; ‘ the fellow had neither hat nor boots, and confessed 
to stealing the sorry nag he was mounted on, which was without 
either saddle or bridle. Not but what he got a taste of the latter, for 
appearing before a royal fortress in so sorry a plight, and it was the 
loud objection he made to the reward offered that first drew my 
attention to the fellow. He said he had escaped from the Chase 
prison, and he had the hangdog look of a thorough jailbird. I 
made out at last that he had been ostler at the Old Chase Inn. How- 
ever, such as he was, he came just in time to enable us to save you 
from a long journey, and the devil himself would have been a wel- 
come messenger if he had come on the same errand.” 

‘* He has made some amends,”’ answered Thurlby, “ for killing one 
of my faithful followers. I heard of his escape from these Round- 
heads, but never dretmed that he had set off on such a mission, 
How did he obtain his liberty ?”’ 

‘Through the bright eyes of mine host's daughter, pretty Cicely, 
whose pouting roses i must press for this service,” replied the colonel. 
“It appears her first attempt failed; but she was resolved to catch 
Tom Hammerton, a fine trooper and a tall—so she baited her hook 
with a Roundhead, and he, for a kiss or two and some further pro- 
mise, contrived to be stationed sentinel over the ostler and connived 
at his escape, and away the poor fellow ran, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, until he found a barebacked steed, when he came over hedge 
and ditch, catching a stray horse every now’and then as he could 
when he had ridden the others-down, -arid most unfortunately for 
his own back, the last one,» he mounted, and which he rode up to 
Greythorpe, belonged to a sturdy yeoman, one of my own troopers, 
so that he came up to the fortress ‘red-handed,’ and was receiving 
punishment for the well-intentioned theft, when his cries assailed my 
ears—fortunately for you and your pretty bird—and I soon under- 
stood enough to sound the trumpet to ‘ boot and saddle,’ and here we 
are. But my throat is husky, and I trusf these crop-eared rascals 
have not emptied every flask in the cellars.” 

And so this brave afd reckless soldier ran on, talking as care- 
lessly of matters connected with life and death as he did of woimen 
and wine, for he was as ready to draw his sword and rush into the 
heat of battle at a moment’s warning, as he was to sit down and 
empty a flask, or chaunt a stave of his own sweet lays, one of which 
begins with— 

‘* Nature’s confectioner, the bee.’’ 


And there were a many like him, who fought, drank and sang under 
the Royal Standard. 

The ringing of the shots aroused the good old knight, Sir Cuth- 
bert Clipstone, fiom his prayers, and he came forth like another 
Priam to beg the body of his Hector—for Reginald Thurlby was 
then as dear to him as his own soa had ever been; and as the old 
man came down the hall steps, wiping the tears from his eyes, the 
heart of Cleveland heaved, and his voice faltered as he embraced 
him. Bertha had long before been borne away senseless to bed; the 
parting from her lover had been more than she could endure, and 
for many hours her life was despaired of, though the old Leech never 
once quitted her chamber. 

After embracing Cleveland, the aged knight threw himself into 
Thurlby’s arms and wept like a child; and there was more than one 
among the Parliamentary prisoners who turned aside their heads at 
that painful meeting, and thanked heaven that their arquebusses 
were still loaded, although they had surrendered to the Cavaliers ; 
for there were tender hearts amdéng Cromwell's stern Jronsides, 
which, when the storm of battle was hushed, beat as kindly as any 
that ever heaved beneath a silken bodice. 

Down Whaley’s sun-browned cheeks the tears trickled like sum- 
mer rain, and he looked on Tbrapstone as if he would have liked to 
kick him to conceal his emotion. 

After Colonel Cleveland had dismissed Sir Cuthbert, to get ready 
the best that his larder and cellar contained, he summoned Thrap- 





stone before him, and demanded on what grounds he had sentenced 
vlna cen ten.aree tor avis cies a thipatin s te 
~ answer was, for having ted to atcha 
pow (dee at in short; a repetition, of the sxcusibions which Sir 
Cuthbert had so ably rebutted at the trial in the hal 

Cleveland replied more ably to e int which the colonel: ad- 
vanced than the worth om t had done, for he bad had tore ex- 
perience than Sir Cuthbert;:having both taken and been driven from 
several fortified places. |<: he 

Thurlby had made Cleveland well acquainted with Thrapstone’s 
real motives, and the design he had upon Bertha; and the talented 
Cavalier drove his adversary from every point, until he at. last re- 
mained silent, little dreaming what Cleveland had in store for him. 
— denying everything advanced against him, Colonel Cleveland 
said, 

‘* Will you deny that you offered to give up the castle of Cressing- 
ton for a sum of money ?” ; 

‘I do deny it,” replied Thrapstone; “some ong might have 
abused my name, as tney did your own, when it was rumored that 
you offered to surrender Newark.’’ 

“That was but rumor,” answered Cleveland; then producing a 
letter, he handed it to Whaley, and said, ‘Do you know_that 
writing? Do you see the amount named, the hour appointed for 
payment, the place at which he orders his horse to be stationed, and, 
above all, how particular he is in pointing out the apartment in which 
med Lieutenant Whaley, slept on that night, and the instructions 

e sends about dispatching you, so conanele underlined ?” 

** It is his writing, and all true,” answered Whaley, offering Cleve- 
land the letter again after he had perused it, 

“ Nay, nay !”’ said Cleveland; “‘ put it in thy pouch. It may 
stand thee in some stead with Noll, shouldst thou be called upon to 
account for the kindness thou hast shown to my brave friend, 
Thurlby.” Then, turning to the latter, he added, “Though he 
mcrits not a soldier’s death, I think it but fair that we mete him out 
the same punishment which he hau destined you to receive.” 

**T would rather be his exécutioner,” said Thurlby, “ should fate 
so will it. Give him a chance to defend his life. It is but repeating 
an offer which I made him before—though he merits it not.” 

** You hear,” said Cleveland, throwing him the sword and scab- 
bard, which he-had been deprived of when he was first seized by the 
Cavaliers. ‘My companion in arms scerns to stand by and see your 
life taken on unequal terms; so pick up your weapon and defend 
yourself, and if the devil should preserve you after the contest, for 
some future purpose of his own, why you shall go in his name, free, 
unless you choose afterwards to measure weapons with me, though 
1 scarcely think.I shall be needed to avenge his fall.” 

‘Rouse up, man,” said Whaley, no longer addressing Thrapstone 
by his military title; “ this is, indeed, unlooked for, and, after the 
document I now possess, undeserving mercy.” 

The cowardly colonel looked at his brave lieutenant for a moment, 
as if he thoroughly understood the use he would make of the docu- 
ment; then the sudden flash of Thurlby’s sword, as he drew it from 
the scabbard and brandished it in the sunshine, dazzled his eyes, 
and he stood trembling with fear, and pale as one who had seen a 
departed spirit. 

Cleveland picked up his sword, and, unsheathing it, handed it to 
him, as be said, *‘'Take thy weapon; surely thy worthless life, at 
least in thine own eyes, is worth defending—a dog, a cat, a rat, will 
fight for existence. St. Hubert, forgive me for comparing thee for 
a moment with the first: named noble animal.” 

‘IT am a man of peace. I am no shedder of human blood, as my 
good Lieutenant Whaley can testify,” stammered out the cowa 
colonel, letting the sword drop at his feet, which Cleveland ha 
handed to him, while Whaley, when appealed to, turned his back, 
and curled his lip in contempt. 

‘Then I know no beast so craven-hearted that I can compare thee 
to, without injuring its nature by the comparison,” replied Cleve- 
land. ‘Instead of wearing a soldier’s garb, thou oughtest to have 
gone forth in the long cloak and shielding mask of the old poisoners, 
who laid baits for the destruction of lite—who killed men like rats in 
the dark, yet shrank from the manly and open noonday blow. But 
for our good horses, and the interference of your wortny lieutenant 
—I crave his pardon for coupling the name of so brave a soldier with 
so base a coward’s—but for the interposing arm of Providence—an 
interposition which caitiffs like thee make blasphemous mockery of 
—the blood of my young friend would ere this have reddened the 
earth—a sight at which thy inward heart would have shuddered, 
though it would have gloated thy cruel eyes. Well, well, since thou 
hast such a horror of bloodshed, and since the ground hath of late 
drunk in that of so many brave men, we will not pollute the bowels 
of our green old mother earth by mingling thine with the noble cur- 
rents she hath quaffed, lest the milk and water that fills thy cowardly 
veins should change our red roses to white, and wash out the crim- 
son fringes that edge our daisies, So ho! Hammerton, Woodtho: 
and Summerly, throw me a strong rope over the arm of that y 
oak, and let us see whether this old giant of the Chase is strong 
re to bear this cowardly hypocrite and all his weight of sins, for 
1 will not defile a blade of the forest grass with his churlish blood.” 

**Oh, spare me! I am not fit to die; at least give me a few 
days to repent, a few hours, only until night, only—” exc the 
colonel. 

‘* I will give thee until the sun passes over the shadow which that 
branch throws upon the greensward,”’ said Cleveland, “ and not a 
moment longer, for I would not have its chequered gold broken by 
the reflection of thy craven carcase. Soldiers, fall back and leaye 
him with our worthy pastor, until the silver moss at the foot of the 
oak-stem is darkened. I am a Christian man, and were it the foul 
fiend himself that I were about to execute, and he craved a few mo- 
ments’ reprieve to patter a prayer or two, I would grant it.” He 
then paused, and added, ‘* May his soul find more mercy in another 
world than ever he granted to others in this.” 

The troopers drew back at Cleveland’s bidding, and left him under 
the broad-branched oak (from a bough of which the ominous rope 
hung suspended) with the worthy pastor; but instead of 
the few brief minutes that were allotted him to live in prayer an 
repentance, he dashed off like a deer into the neighboring thicket, 
and in place of pursuing him at once, as they ought to have done, 
the Cavaliers lost several seconds in firing shots in the direction he 
had fled, one of which went through the clergyman’s cassock. Then 
the pursuit commenced with loud whoop and hallo; but as a rem- 
nant of the old forest—dense, and in many places pimp tem 4 
the thick underwood, which had never been thinned within the 
memory of man—stood behind the narrow thicket into which he had 
at first plunged, he was soon lost to his pursuers, amongst the fore- 
most of whom was Lieutenant Whaley, who would willingly have 
made one to have drawn the rope tight around his neck, h e 
caught, as the lieutenant said, ‘‘ Were it only in remembrance of the 
interest the colonel had taken in my own departure, when he offered 
to surrender the castle of Cressington, and left such particular 
directions about finding the way to my throat.” 

Many years after there was an old drawer, well known at a low 
hostel by the Bankside in Southwark, whom the Cavaliers at the 
close of Charles the Second’s reign used to kick and cuff, and all of 
which he endured patiently—who used in his cups to boast that he 
had been a colonel in the time of Cromwell. That man was 
stone, who escaped from Cleveland’s Cavaliers, by hiding himself 
the thick underwood and creeping under the deep bushes, which no 
upright man could pass through. Him we dismiss for ever from our 


ages. 

After that fruitless chase, the best that Clipstone Hall 
was set before the gallant Cleveland and his Cavaliers, though the 
dangerous state in which~Bertha lay caused them to empty their 
wine-cups in silence, which they amply made up for promt Pd 
retiring to the Old Chase Inn, hare the willin fips of pretty y 
underwent so many pleasant penalties that ‘tom Hammerton sat 
and sulked in the parlor the rest of the evening, nor did he and 
mine host’s daughter make it up again until Cleveland im 
and sent them out to ramble together in the moonlight that 
the old oaks of the Chase. . 

Arrangements were made between Whaley and Cleveland for an 
exchange of prisoners, by which several Royalists were liberated 
from the prisons held by the Parliamentary forces, and the kind- 
hearted lieutenant, with his troopers, was allowed to depart. ‘Through 
the intercession of Whaley, Clipstone Hall was not confiscated when 
Cromwell held the reins of government and scattered with a liberal 
hand lands and tenements amongst his followers, but in 
the possession of Keginald and Bertha until they, ike Sir C 
were borne to the old family vault, followed by their 
children. ; ‘ 

THE END: 

















THE PANTHER LEAP—THE FRIGHTFUL PRECIPICE. 


MY LAST HUNT. 
By the “Old Sailor.” 


My early friend and sometime salt water companion, Clinton 
Warden, had been for full three weeks, daily, hourly, and all 
the time, most pertinaciously dunning, coaxing, urging, and 
finally, fairly daring me out into the mountains for a ten days’ 
hunt before Christmas. So, at last, to humor Clinton, more than 
from any inclination of my own, I packed up my hunting gear, 
including “ Dead-eye”— apropos of Dead-eye, permit me to 
digress in the very start, and state a few facts in relation to my 
dear old pet. Sixteen years ago, when about to start on an 
expedition up the Yellow Stone, I won the weapon one evening 
at a raffle in Louisville. An old-fashioned whole-stocked piece, 
very heavily mounted with silver, a long steel barrel, so soft 
I could chip it with my knife, carrying fifty-six to the pound— 
just the weight to sling a bullet two hundred yards to the centre 
of a buck’s eyeball, and made for a prize-gun by one of the best 
gunsmiths in the West. I could have taken three hundred 
dollars for my prize within five minutes after | won it, but I 
kept and christened her “Dead-eye.” The faithful piece has 
been with me ever since in all my wanderings by sea and land 

Oftentimes has the old rifle done me right good service too. 
She has made her leaden mark upon the red scalp of the Caman- 
ches, sent more than one ferocious Malay freebooter to their eter- 
nal quiet, brought down at mid-leap a royal jungle tiger, spoken 
sharp and decisively ¢. Gnerubusco and Molina del Rey, then at 
last, it has saved the life of my most valued friend, and almost 
made a Benedict of him. But the particulars of these last feats 
come in along with the hunting expedition, so we haul to on 
our ccurse again, as sailors say. 

At sunset we reached the lone house among the hills, which 
was to be our headquarters, magazine, storehouse, &c., during the 
hunt. An early supper and to bed, and before the faintest streak 
of daylight we were far up in the mountain passes, already crisp 
with the sharp frosts of December. Our map of the campaign 
had no local limits—it was anywhere between Cumberland and 
the summit of the Alleghanies, and so far north and south as 
accident, inclination, or the chances of the chase might lead us. 
For a week we plied our occupation right industriously, climbing 

heights, sliding, running, or rolling down steep hillsides, 
camping, bandit fashion, under overhangir.g rocks, or in cedar 
thickets, broiiing our savory venison steaks and roaring out our 
“salt’’ songs far into the night, till the very wolves fled in fear from 
our neighborhood. A score of deer, three bears (one a huge black 
fellow) had fa'len victims to our prowess, and we were one momn- 
ing discussing our pipes and the propriety of returning city ward 
after two days more sport, when our chat was interrupted by the 
advent of three strangers. They directly announced themselves 
as a special delegation to our camp from a settlement higher up 
in the mountains, and some ten miles to the scuthward of us. 
They were there to inform us that for several days past an enor- 
mous panther had been committing exter sive depredations in 
their neighborhood, killing sheep, cows, calves and hogs, indis- 
criminately, and had, upon two or three occasions, lately, made 


serious demonstrations upon men whom he chanced to meet | 
singly and unarmed ; but he had thus far eluded all search made | 


for him by armed parties who had repeatedly gone in quest of 
him. Their story concluded wit! an urgent request that we 
would go up and hunt the rascal to his death, which request 
Clinton had not waited to hear, but, long before it was proffered, 
had completed packing up our knapsacks, and, with rifle in 
hand, was already urging me to be off. 

We reached the enemy’s country before noon, took up our 
quarters at the house of a young widow, better educated and 
better off than her neighbors, a very mountain Hebe, with whom 
Clinton fell in love before dinner-time; and hére we spent the 
remainder of the day in hearing testimony against his panther- 
ship and forming plans for his final overthrow. 

‘he following day went by without any result, and we came 
in at dark, fatigued and half-famished, to enjoy the young 
widow’s excellent tea and charming good humor. We were 
aroused long before daylight by a mestenger, who informed us 
that the rascal had made a descent upon a cattle-pen about a 
mile up the valley, sometime about midnight, and killed two fine 
calves. - He had been driven off by dogs, but would doubtless 
lurk about the place until he got a taste of his veal. It was no 
use starting off on a panther hunt in the dark, but as soon as it 
was gray dawn we sallied forth: I with a most urgent charge 
from the widow to kill the brute, and Clinton with an equally 
earnest caution from her to be very careful. For two hours, aftcr 
reaching the scene of slaughter, we beat about the thickets in the 


vicinity without discovering any guiding traces of the thief. But, 
after a wider circuit than usual, Clinton, who was some hundred 
yards further up the hill. calied to me that he had found the trail. 
I hurried to the spot, and there, plain enough, was the impress 
in the leaves at regular intervals where the panther had alighted 
in his long, catlike leaps. The trail took a diagonal course up the 
ascent, which terminated in a skarp crest or rocky ridge, running 
in a direction towards the Widow Montel’s house, and ending 
abruptly some two hundred yards from it. Atthe summit ofthe 
ridge we lost the trail, as the animal had ceased his leaps, and in 
walking he had not disturbed the leaves sufliciently to leave an im- 
pression. A few sods below where we gained the top of the ridge 
aspur set off from it, diverging at a slight angle for sev ral 
hundred yards and then running slong parallel to the first, with 
a deep ravine filled with dcep brushwood between them. as it 
was a matter of uncertainty which one of these ridges our chase 
had taken, we decided to separate, Clinton following the main 


their termination near Mrs. Monte]’s house. 

We were more than two-thirds of the way along the ridges, at 
a point where the two crests were not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards apart and nearly on a level, when I noticed Clinton 
stop, tend forward and direct his gaze down the precipice on 
the further side of the ridge, which was just here a sheer wall of 
rock more than a hundred feet down, the brink of which was at 
his very feet. I was about to call to my friend and inquire what 
he had discovered when my eye fell upon the dusky, reddish gray 
form of the panther, crouching for the fatal leap in the branches 
of a gnarled old chestnut not fifteen feet pS his head. A 
word of warning or a moment of hesitation, would have been 
equally fatal. I knew as well as I knew or breathed that I could 
send a bullet through the brute’s brain, but that would not save 
my friend. There was but one chance. I had seen a panther 
with a bullet through his heart make his last unerring leap and 
strike his prey to the earth. ‘The brute must never reach Clinton, 
for dead or living the impetus of his Jeap would hurl both down 
the ledge. 

The only chance was wholly a random one: I must hit the 
bone of one of the creature's hind legs so as to break it and pre- 
vent the spring. This was only barely possible, as his legs were 
drawn up under him in such a way that my aim must be alto- 
gether a matter of guess werk. The faithful rifle was levelled— 
my finger pressed upon the trigger, which the weight of a pea 
would have pulled. It did not move! 
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i THE DESCENT TO THE RESCUS. 


branch and I the spur, beating every thicket until we met at | 








| en of despair to some tough bushes and vines which grew 

| out of the crevices of the rocks. His wild, haggard and bewil- 
dered look, as I called to him and he turned upwards his bloody 
face imploringly, I shall never forget. 4s quick as lightning the 
only means of saving my friend occurred tome. Ten feet down 
below where I s was @ narrow, irregular jut of rock not more 
than a foot wide, in acrevice of which grew a stout juniper bush. 
I had my lasso, which I had well learned the use of in southern 

| climes, and which I never hunt without. In a moment the dou- 
ble of the lasso was passed around the stem of a sapling, and I 

| slid down it to the juniper bush, where I firmly fixed myself. 
Then drawing down the lasso I coiled it y in my hand, 
and then requested Clinton to lay hold with his teeth on the 
vines, and raise one arm above his head. He did so, and the 
noose dropped fairly over it and around his head. Then by 
taking hold with the other hand he in a moment drew the lasso 
beneath both arms, and instantly I hauled it taut and made it 
fast to my juniper. Clinton loosed his grip upon the vines and 
hung there totally exhausted, dangling in the air seventy feet 
above a mass of ragged rocks, by a slender cord no thicker than 
the little finger of a delicate woman. But I had more than once 
tested the soundness of my faithful lasso ; I knew it would sus- 
tain a weight tive times that of my friend, and once more I 
breathed again. But Clinton was not saved yet ; something more 
must be done, and that speedily. 

I attempted to draw him up to where I stood, by hauling in 
the lasso hand over hand, but I was obliged to abandon that hope 
after getting him up some ten feet, for the hard leather thong 
slipped in spite of my utmost grip, and cut into my hands like 
wire. Sol lowered him down again, and clung there to the 
juniper, contriving and sweating in very agony. In all the hur- 
ricanes I had ever been in at sea, when the strong canvas was 
going in lint from the bolt-ropes, and the spars were flying in 
splinters about me, I had never been so puzzled. I began to gasp 
for air again, and grow dizzy from very excitement, when sud- 
denly a clear, silvery vrice just above my head called me by 
name, and bade me look up. 4 obeyed the command, and there, 
on the very verge of the cliff, 1 beheld Clara Montel. She was 
bending low down over the brink of the abyss, and, save a wild 
gleam over her jet-black eyes, I never looked upon a countenance 
more calm and collected. Within two feet of the edge of the 

| steep grew a stout mountain cedar, whose wide, fanlike branches 
reached far out over the gulf with a downward, drooping ten- 
dency. 

“ Stand by to steady me, captain,” exclaimed the mountain 

| beauty, and grasping with both hands one of the strongest lower 

branches, she swung herself fearlessly from the ledge. Her 
| weight swayed the bow gently downward, and gathering up her 
| clothing—as, according to sea delicacy, we do that of a lady going 
| up a ship’s side—I soon had the widow standing beside me on the 
‘narrow shelf of rocks, firmly grasping the cedar bow with both 
| hands. 

It was but the work of a single minute for me to ascend by the 
inclined branch, pass down the spare end of my lasso, secure the 
noose under Clara’s arms, and draw her up also. Then hauling 
‘in all the slack, and making the tiny rope well fast above, I 
| swung myself down by the branches, } the hitch from the 
| juniper, clambered up again, and then Mrs. Montel and myself 
| slowly drew Clinton up and landed him in safety, but totally un- 
conscious, far back from the edge of the cliff. One quick glance 
down at the base of the precipice showed me the hunted brute 
stark dead, and then my whole attention was directed to my 
friend. He needed it not, however, for the widow was on her 
knees beside him, with his head raised in her arms; and, con- 
vinced he couJd have no better restorative, I proceeded in quest 
of my rifle. When I returned, both were sitting on the rocks, 
with their arms around each other—to pe em, I sup/pose, 
from falling over the cliff again. They looked unusually serious, 
but Clinton smiled as he observed to me that a suspension was 
at any time much better than a failure. 

Three days later I set out homeward alone, leaving Clinton, 
who was not able to travel, in care of our fair hostess. Before I 
left, however, Clinton ex*cted a most solemn promise from me 
that I would return in just four weeks and witness the consum- 
mation of a knot that would hold him for life faster than my lasso 
had done. 








MARIE; OR, THE FATAL MISTAKE. 
CHAPTER I. 


She never told her love, but let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.—SHAKESPEARE. 


| Tue Chateau of Kerouare occupies a wooded eminence on the 
| banks of the Sévre, not far from Clisson, and is one of the most 
picturesque relics of the olden time in Brittany. The habitations, 
formerly grouped around the foot of the hill, were destroyed by the 
republican army after the battle of Torfou, in 1793. and have not 
since been rebuilt; the chateau alone remains standing like a war- 
rior, who, having seen all his companions fall around him, ceases to 
fight, and patiently awaits his death. 

The Baron of Kerouare, who had fought bravely in the Vendean 
wars, returned to the domain of his father in 1815. He returned to 
his ruined chateau, poor, but sought no compensation for the bleod 
and fortune he had expended in the cause of royalty. He modestly 
| hung up his sword and devoted himself entirely to the love of his 
daughter, whose mother died in giving her birth. 
| Marie grew up in the feudal chateau like a flower in a gothic vase, 
|and at the age of sixteen she was the pride and delight of her 
| father; and such was her passion for him, that when the young 
| Count D’Estourville demanded her hand, Marie had not th t 
that there existed another love than that which bound her to her 

arent. 
} , Yet this union had long been the dream of the two families. The 
| Baron of Kerouare and the father of the young count had been 
brothers in arms. Returning at the same time to their chateau, 
after having for twenty years shared the same dangers and fought 
under the same banner, they had indulged the sweet hope in their 
| declining years of one day uniting their children tv each other. The 
count who preceded his friend to the tomb intimated this to be his 
| last dying wish. The young count set out upon his travels soon 
after his father’s death, Marie being then a child, and did not return 
| for several vears. 
The Count D’Estourviile was a man of a cold and reserved exte- 
rior, but of refined ideas and a thorough gentleman. He met Marie 
| again without appearing to be struck with her grace and beauty. 
| He saw her father without in any way referring to the past. Their 
| intercourse seemed limited to merely an interchange o liteness ; 
but one day, whether from the dictates of his heart, or t he re- 
solved to obey. the last wishes of his father, he demanded the hand 
of Marie. He was young, noble and of a commanding presence, 
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MARIE; OR, THE FATAL MISTAKE.—MARIE FLEEING FROM THK CUATEAU. 


therefore Marie had no particular repugnance to this marriage; but 
although she greatly appreciated the count’s high qualities, she did 
not feel herself irresistibly attracted to him. 

The baron, though delighted with the prospect of the alliance, was 
in no great hurry to part with the joy of his old age. It was there- 
fore decided that they should wait yet some years; but promises were 
exchanged, and from that time the young — considered them- 
selves betrothed. These arrangements made scarcely any percepti- 
ble difference in the nature of their intercourse. The count, it is 
true, was more assiduous, but neither more tender nor more unre- 
served, so that at the end of six weeks Marie had almost fo: gotten 
their relative positions. It might not perhaps have been difficult to 
detect, under the apparent coidness of this grave young man, the 
indications of a deep-rooted passion—but what «id the unsophisti- 
eated child of nature know of passion--what could she know of it? 

One day when they were riding along the banks of the Sévre, the 
horse which Marie rode ran away with her. The river was near, the 
animal unmanageable, the dangerimminent. The count threw him- 
self from his horse just in time to receive Marie in his arms. He 
was pale and extremely agitated. The young girl on seeing him 
—_ said with a smile, ‘‘ How would you have felt had 1 been 

?” 

‘* I should have destroyed myself!” he replied, coldly. 

Mademoiselle de Kerouare remained silent and pensive for the 
rest of the day. But on recovering herself the cruel girl could 
scarcely forbear smiling when she contrasted the passionate emotion 
the count had evinced with his usual calm and reserved manner. 

Matters were in this state when business brought the baron’s 
sister to Nantes. He had never forgiven his sister for having formed 
what he called a misalliance, and for twenty years all intercourse 
between them had ceased. After 1815 the old baron was more re- 
geqnens than ever to any kind of reconciliation with M. Duvivier, 

s brother-in-law, who was one of the most influential members of 
the liberal party; and so determined had the baron been in this 
respect, that his daughter did not know that she had any relative 
save herfather. Madame Duvivier had long deplored the inflexibility 
of this proud Breton. But at Nantes, near the brother whom she 
had formerly so much loved, near the hereditary roof which had 
sheltered their infancy, she felt her heart di.ate, and her eyes fill 
with tears. 

Native air is powerful ; it retains for ever the perfume of our early 
years ; it is the sweet and fresh air of the morning of life; it awakens 
in our mind a thousand fond associations, and no one can breathe it 
without recalling some fleeting image of the past, some melody of 
his youth. Be it as it may, Madame Duvivier resolved nat to leave 
that part of the country without making one final attempt at recon- 
ciliation with her brother. She trusted in thc influence of localities, 
early associations, a:.d also in the intervention of her niece and of 
her son. 

One morning a young stranger presented himself at the chateau ; 
he bore a striking resemblance to Madame Duvivier, and approach- 








ing the baron wi:h a ‘imid and trembling air, said, ‘I am yout 
sister’s son.” 

*¢ Your sister!” cried Marie, who was present at this interview. 

‘‘Embr:ce thy cousin,” said the baron, in a tone of emotion. 

Octave kissed the hand of the young girl, who thus learnt for the 
first time that she had an aunt and a cousin. 

«IT will not see thy mother,” added the baron, in an agitated tone. 
‘* Where is she?” . 

At these words the door opened and Madame Duvivier appeared. 
The baron extended his arms to her, and they held each oteee ina 
long embrace. 

Medeme and her son passed hree months atthechiteau. Precisely 
at this period the Count D’Estourville was obliged to absent himself, 
and did not return until long after they had taken their departure. 
Octave possessed a]] the graces of youth. The baron would willingly 
have loved him under another aame, but that of Duvivier was hate- 
fulto him. He abstained, however, from all vain recrimination, and 
nothing disturbed the harmony of the visit. The two old folks inter- 
mingled their recollections of other days—the two younger ones 
their hopes and fears. The hour of departure was a painful one. 
The baron and his sister, on bidding each other adieu, fully under- 
stood that they were to see each other no more in this world, They 
knew not, however, all the tears this separation cost. 

From this moment a change was perceptible in Mademoiselle de 
Kerouare. She looked pale and dejected, and was frequently in 
tears. The return of the Count D’Estourville irritated her; his 
presence annoyed her. Nothing, however could exceed his kindness 
to her, and if Marie was sometimes irritated at it, she was the more 
often touched by it. More than once she was tempted to open her 
heart to him ; but the fear of afflicting her father, and perhaps also 
of offending this noble young man, prevented her from disclosing 
her secret. What she dared not say a mother would have guessed. 

Thinking that it would be prudent no. longer to retard a union 
which had perhaps aJready been too long delayed, the baron at length 
spoke to the count upon the subject. The latter replied calmly that 
he was ready, and had no higher ambition. 

Consulted by her father, Marie replied as usual that she was 
happy, that there was no hurry, that it would be better perhaps to 
wait a few years longer, and that, in short, she was in no haste. 

‘«* Are you weary of your child ?” said Marie; ‘‘ does my presence 
inconvenience you? Do I then so much embarrass you? Is it 
possible you no longer cherish your Marie?”’ All this, and many 
more cajoleries of a spoilt child who does not like the man her 
father wishes her to wed, was said in a caressing tone, with her arms 
around the old man’s neck. 

The baron did not insist, and bore the news of his defeat to the 
count, who, without age the least moved, replied, with his 
usual —s that he was ready, and had no bigher ambition. 

Since the departure of their guests Marie had often spoken to her 
father of her aunt and her cousin Octave. But the baron’s anti- 
pathies, an instant appeased, had revived more keenly than before. 
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The liberal opposition became daily more terrible and more menacing. 
In all the attacks levelled against the throne M. Duvivier appeared 
always in the foremost rank, and the accounts in the daily journals 
of the proceedings in the Chamber threw the baron into a state 
of tion that Marie had taken the precaution to read the 
— in secret before handing it to her father, and to lose or mis- 

y it when the debates were stormy, or when her uncle’s name 
appeared too prominent. Unhappily the journal could not always be 
mislaid, and the baro~, who had regarded his chateau as one of the 
most pure sanctuaries of the monarchy, informed his daughter that 
he should never forgive himself for having received under the roof of 
the partenna the son of one of the most inveterate enemies of 
royalty. 
v4 But, my father,’’ returned Marie, in her softest voice, “‘are you 
not afiaid of being unjust towards your sister’s son ?” 

“we !”” exclaimed the old baron, “ unjust towards that young 
wolf!’’ 

«Is it not you, my father, who play the wolf here ?” eagerly added 
Marie, supporting herself coquettishly upon the old man’s shoulder, 
** and is not my cous n rather the lamb ?” 

**The lamb!” cried the baron, rumpling the journal into a ball and 
threwing it violently from him. ‘* The deuce take such lambs, and 
all wolves in sheep's clothing like them! I abhor the breed.’’ 

As all Marie could say upon the subject only exasperated her 
father, the poor child retired to weep in secret. 

The baron’s apprehensions, though exaggerated, wer2 not alto- 
gether without some show of reason. Itis said that ‘‘ Coming evants 
east their shadows before” A feeling of discontent prevaiied 
throughout the country, and murmurs loud and deep were heard on 
every site; the land of Vendée trembled—its woods were filled with 
sinister sounds; secret meetings were held; plans were d 
and organised. The baron took no in these agitations—he had 
no more blood to give; besides, he saw from the first that the 
struggle was hopeless, resistance vain, success impossible. 
this period the Count D'Estourville, who under an apparent phlegm 
concealed a warlike spirit and exalied notions, went from chateau to 
chateau, sounding parties, encouraging the feeble, acting in concert 
with the strong, and throwing himself heart and soul, and with all 
the ardor of youth, into the cause he esfoused. He appeared only 
at long intervals at the chateau to inform its inmates of passing 
events. The baron smiled sadly at such chivalric follies. 

One evening, by the light of the lamp, the baron attentively re- 
garded his daughter, who had thrown aside her embroidery, and 
seemed lost in meditation. He had long felt greived at her pale and 
altered appearance. Her cheeks were bathed in tears, which fell 
without effort and unrestrained. 

‘What is the matter, my child?’’ said the baron, rising, and 
fondly caressing her. ‘Tell me the source of these tears, and let 
thy father share thy sorrows, if sorrows thou hast!’’ 

**Oh, my father,” said Marie, bursting into sobs, “the secret 
which destroys me would kill you, and 1 would rather die than con- 
fide it to you at that price.” 

** Nay, nay, my child,” said the baron, placing her hand on his 
bosom, ‘ your fears make = exaggerate difficulties. Open to me 
thy heart, which thou oughtest never to have closed to me. Thou 
hast no need of pardon; but were it otherwise, there is nothing 
which my love cannot pardon.” 

‘* My father,”’ said Marie, gliding from his arms to his knees, “ my 
father, I do not love Count D’Estourville. When I permitted you 
to pledge your word and mine, I thought, I believed, P hoped that I 
should be able one day to love him. It then seemed easy to me. It 
seemed that my inclinations could not long run counter to your 
wishes. Pardon me—I deceived myself. I have tried; I have im- 
ae my heart; I have suffered, I have waited—but vainly ; and I 
eel, alas! that I must renounce the task. Yet the period for this 
marriage approaches; and that, my father, my dear father, that is 
what is killing your child!” 

** Marie!” said the baron in a low tone, and after a lon 
‘art thou sure thou canst not love the Count D’Estourville ?” 

*‘Oh! yes, my father,” she cried. 

** Art thou sure thou wilt never be able to love him?” he 

ravely. ‘Is this marriage repugnant to thy feeliags? In a word, 
is it this which is killing my beloved child ?” 

“Yes, 7 father,’’ she murmured. 

‘“* My child,” said the b-ron, after a longer pause than the 
“in order to secure your happiness, 1 am going to do what I sho 
have never done to avoid death in the days when I loved life, in the 
days of my youth. For you, my child, I am going to ask a noble 
and high-minded man to excuse me from performing the promise I 
a ee ii te a 

‘Oh, my father!” she cried, “if you think our faith engaged 
this pomt let the sacrifice be com leved.” + ite 

The baron gently disengaged himself from his daughter’s embrace 
and prepared to write to the Count D’Estourville. 

Marie could not restrain an emotion of joy at her deliverance; it 
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is true she had only told half her secret, but henceforth she was free, 
and the future belonged to her. hice 

The baron was seated before a table, and the pen trembled in his 
hand. ‘1 had set my heart upon it, it was my last dream, my last 
hope,” he said in a stifled voice. ‘Oh, Marie! when I am no more 
—and it will be soon, my child—do not forget to what extent your 
father loved you; remember that you have beeu more dear to me 
thaa honor, and that the voice of your sorrow has commanded me 
wore imperiously than that of ry | conscience.” 

At these touching words Marie felt as if her heart would break, 
and approaching her father, she cried, ‘‘ Let me die!’’ But the old 
man gently rary fom back. 

At this moment a horse’s gallop was heard, and almost at the 
same instant the Count D’Estourville, pale and more grave than 
usual, entered the room. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue baron and his daughter, on seeing the count enter, anticipated 
some great misfortune. Both rose to receive him, but with a silent 
gesture the count begged them to be reseated. 

“ Baron,” said the count, with emotion, ‘I come to release you 
from your engagement. Mademoiselle,” he added, turning to Marie, 
** you are free !” 

ounded pride for a moment suffocated the joy the old baron 
must have felt at this unlooked-for declaration ; but Marie thanked 
God in her heart. ; : 

“Do not interrupt me,” resumed the count, immediately; 
‘«mademoiselle, I love you, I have always loved you, and Heaven is 
my witness that at this hour I would pay with my blood the supreme 
felicity of uniting my destiny with yours. I love you, baron,’’ he 
said, “1 revere you, and have never ceased to appreciate the honor 
of your alliance. It was the dream of my father; it was my fondest 
hope; but I must renounce it. When I demanded the hand of 
Mademoiselle de Kerouare, everything smiled upon me; it seemed 
to me then that I had some happiness to give in exchange for that I 
solicited. It was sweet also, mademoiselle, to think that by dint of 
attention, tenderness and care, I might succeed in rendering you as 
happy as one so good and amiable deserves to be. But all that is at 
an end; henceforth I have nothing but my love to offer. I received 
the news this morning that the greater part of that fortune which [ 
hoped to lay at your fect has just been swallowed up in an abyss. 
Political hatreds also pursue me. At this moment the woods of 
D’Estourville are in flames. Who knows if to-morrow there will 
remain one stone upon another of the chateau of my-ancestors? 
Poor and pioscribed and a rebel without an asylum, I drag after me 
a cursed destiny. ‘Take back, then, friend of my father, the word 
that you have given me; be free, mademoiselle—you whom it was 
permitted me to call the betrothed of my heart. am not the man 
to involve you in my ruin!” 

The baron and Marie remained astounded at these terrible words. 
Before the arrival of the count, both might perhaps have released 
themselves from their «ngagement without positive dishonor. But 
could they do so at this hour? Could they without shame avail 
themselves of the count’s generous proposition? Heaven only 
knows what passed at that moment in the heart of the last 
of the Kerouares. It was then that Marie rose, worthy scion of 
her noble race. 

«Count D'Estourville,”’ she said, in a firm tone, “‘if it is not 
for you to involve us in your ruin, it is for us to share it with you. 
Your poverty is more dear to usthan your fortune. So long as this 
chateau remains standing, you will not want an asylum; and if it 
is true that you love me, there is my hand, count; it is yours.” 

‘* Nobly said, my beloved child,”’ cried the baron, in a transport ; 
‘¢ you are both indeed worthy scions of the old stock !’’ he added, 
extending a hand to each, and pressing to his heart the two young 
people, whom he united in the same embrace. 

During this scene, Marie silenced the count’s scruples, and at 
once fixed the period of their marriage. The baron knew what it 
cost her to do so; but he accepted the immolation of his child. 
Besides, he did not believe in invincible antipathies; he never for 
an instant supposed that Marie’s heart might not be free; and 
knowing the count to be highly deserving of his daughter’s love, he 
felt satisfied that she would love him eventually. 

The count retired late. Left alone with her father, the young girl 
allowed nothing of the real state of her mind to appear, but bade 
him good night with a smile upon her lips. But when she felt her- 
self no longer sustained by the exaltation of the moment, nor re- 
strained by the presence of her father, once alone in her room, face 
to face with the reality, her despair burst forth. 

«*Oh, my father,” the cried, in a heart-rending tone, “‘ are we on 
equal terms at last? You offered me the sacrifice of your honor; I 
sacrifice to you my happiness, my love and my life. Has your 
daughter done enough for the pride of your name? Are you satis- 
fied, my father ?”’ 

Unhappy girl, she loved! For three years she had borne in her 
bosom a silent and profound love for her cousin Octave. It required 
all the baron’s want of foresight in such matters not to perceive, 
during Madame Duvivier’s long visit to the chateau, that these young 
people would be irresistibly attracted, the one towards the other. 
They were constantly together. ‘The same tastes and pursuits 
united them by invisible ties. It required but the division of their 
fathers to rivet more fatally their attachment. Is it not always the 
Capulets and Montagues who make the Romeos and Juliets? Love 
increases with the obstacles which surround it. Had Marie been 
betrothed to her cousin Octave, she might perhaps have loved the 
Count D’Estourville. 

Mademoiselle de Kerouare passed the night in tears, calling upon 
Octave, and demanding if Heaven would permit so great a sacrifice. 
But the following morning, resigned and smiling, she presented 
her-elf to her father, and from that time no compiaint escaped her 
lips. The fatal day soon arrived. The previous evening Marie 
wrote to her cousin; and one can hardly conceive that this letter 
must have been a cry of love, of remorse and despair. In four 
closely-written pages she implored her lover to pardon her infidelity. 
This duty accomplished, she became more calm; and the following 
evening saw her neither tremble nor turn pale. It was the day of 
her marriage. Grave and cold as usual, the count presented him- 
self at an early hour; and when alone with Marie, he said, ‘* Made- 
moiselle, are you sure that you have obeyed only a generous impulse 
of your nature? Are you sure that lam repugnant to you? Do 
you feel yourself restrained at this nour by a feeling of shame from 
withdrawing an assent which you may have given in a moment of 
exaltation and enthusiasm? Oh, Marie, speak! it is not yet too 
late. You are dearer to me than life; but I should not wish for 
ha — which would cost yau a tear.’ 

t ese words were spoken in a tone of tenderness and with a look 
of humility which touched Mademoiselle de Kerouare, who replied, 
** Count D’Estourville, since the evening when I gave you my hand 
have you discovered a regret in my heart, a reproach in my visage? 
Take this hand, which belongs to you, and say if you feel it hesitate 
in yours ?” 

The count kissed her hand, and retired as calm in his joy as Marie 
in her despair. 

The marriage took place at Clisson, and the religious ceremony in 
the chapel of the chateau of the Kerouares. It was a bonny day 
for the young husband, but the last.day of his happiness. 





CHAPTER III. 


On this eventful day Mademoiselle de Kerouare had not given way 
for an instant; and so calm did she appear, that the count could 
have no idea of the sacrifice she was making. ‘The baron, on his 
side, felt little uneasiness as to the future happiness of his daughter. 
Nevertheless, on their return from Clisson, he took her in his aims 
and held her a long time in his embrace. ‘‘'Thy old father blesses 
thee,”” he said, in a voice of tenderness. ‘‘ We all bless thee,” he 
added, raising his eyes towards the portraits of the Kerouares 
which adorned the panels of the room. 

Marie suppressed her sobs, and pressed both hands upon her 
heart ; but in the evening, when the religious ceremony was over in 
the chapel, a whirlwind of e1aotions raged in her bosom, like a pow- 
erful gust of wind, which in tempestuous weather sometimes clears 
the atmosphere enveloped in a mist. Her destiny appeared clearly 
before her—sombre, terrible, irrevocable! The courage which had 
sustained her fell, the reality grasped her in its iron hand. 

It was one of the last fine days of autumn, and tuough the even- 
ing was little advanced, the shades of night already descended from 
the hi.ls into the plain. 

Marie escaped early from the saloon in which were assembled her 





father, her husband, and a few select friends. She first took refuge 
in her chamber, but seized all at once with an invincible sentiment 
of te: ror she alarmed. She seemed suffocating—she had need 
of air, of motion, of solitude and silence. It was a dark night; she 
left the chateau unperceived and soon arrived on the banks of the 
Sévre. here she was going the unhappy girl knew not. She 
walked with a rapid step, bruising her feet against the stones, tear- 
ing her bridal dress in the bushes, and mingling her cries with the 
moaning of the wind. She poseod like a weeping shade through 
the woods. The night grew brighter. Suddenly she paused. The 
river flowed before her, the stars shone in the heavens, the moon 
rose behind the great oaks. Marie recognised the spot, where on 
such an evening she had exchanged vows of love and fidelity with 
Octave. ‘Ah, weep, perjured one, weep !’’ she cried, working her 
feelings up into a state of frenzy. ‘* Demand not pardon 3 seek not 
to absolve thyself by the grandeur of thy sacrifice! Weep, unfaith- 
ful one!”” The tears fell in torrents from her eyes; she could not 
conceive, she could not comprehend how she had been able to resign 
herself and to submit ; her eyes then falling upon her bridal dress, 
she uttered a cry and resumed her panting course. A thousand 
confused projects floated in ner bewildered brain. Sometimes she 
resolved to go and throw herself on her knees before her husband, 
avow all, and die at his feet. Then she drew near Kerouare, but no 
sooner perceived its lofty towers, silvered by the moon, than she 
fled into the woods again like a scared gazelle. More than once she 
felt herself fatally attracted by the noise of the sluices; more than 
once she regarded with an eager eye the water which sparkled 
through the foliage. 

In the meantime her father and husband began to be uneasy at 
her prolonged absence. The guests had departed; the baron and 
Count D’Estourville :emained alone. They were at first astonished, 
then alarmed. They sought Marie vainly in every part of the cha- 
teau and grounds; no one had seen her go out. The count, pale 
and silent, ordered his horse to be saddled, and departed to search 
the environs. Several domestics followed his example. The old 
baron remained alone, almost overpowered with anxiety and terror. 
At the expiration of two hours the servants returned without having 
dis-overed any traces of their young mistress. The count’s search 
had been equally fruitless. 

‘¢ Baron,” said the latter, in a gloomy tone, ‘cannot you form 
any conjecture on what has passed? You know your daughter’s 
heart betterthan I do. Have you never discovered anything in that 
young heart which may aid us to penetrate this mystery? ‘Tax your 
memory. All our destinies are at stake.” The baron made no 
reply. ‘* Well, then, added the count, “let us prepare our strength 
and our courage. I feel that a frightful catastrophe is at hand.” 

The count, who had le/t his horse at the door, prepared once more 
to depart. But first he wished to visit Marie’s room in the hope of 
finding some clue there to direct his steps. He found nothing, and 
throwing himself into a chair listened to the noises of the night. At 
this moment the church clock at Clisson struck one. The young 
count started to his feet asif he had heard the first note of the knell 
of death. He stepped out upon the baleony. He listened for the 
slightest sound; but the silence was unbroken save by the melan- 
choly wail of the curlews in the marshes, the sound of falling water 
at a distance, or the mournful sighing of the breeze amidst the foli- 
age. He felt his heart sink within him, On again entering the 
room he started back in amazement. Marie de Kerouare—Macame 
D’Estourville, stood before him. ‘‘ Marie, is it you?” he cried, ex- 
tending his arms towards the pale apparition. 

She remained motionless. Her eyes were lighted up by fever, her 
hair dishevelled by the night dews, her shoes torn, her dress tat- 
tered, and her hands and face stained with blood. At length she 
said, ‘It is I, Count D’Estourville. Let us not lose time. Go and 
tranquillize my father and the servants. No one saw me return; it 
is highly desirable that no one should see mein this state. You will 
say to my father whatever you please. Provided he believes his 
daughter happy, all will be well. Go at once, count; I await you,” 
she said, in an imperious tone. : 

The count retired without saying aword. When he returned Marie 
locked the door, and dropped upon her knees before him. ‘ Kill 
me!” she cried. ‘It is at your feet that I wish to die!” 

** What is the matter ?’’ said the count; “ what is it that distracts 
youthus? Rise, I implore you, rise. Whatever revelations you have 
to make, your place is not at my feet. Calm yourself. Whatever you 
may have to say, I promise you, in advance, the support of an hon- 
orable mind and the assistance of a noble heart.” 

‘Count D’Estourville,” she said, in a voice broken by sobs, and 
still kneeling before him like a weeping Magdalen, “ count, I will 
tell you all. You will kill me afterwards—at least, I hope so.” 

“Calm yourself,” said the count, with kindness. ‘ Consider that 
you have no master here, and that you are under the safeguard of a 
man of honor.’’ 

“Count D’Estourville,” she said, “I do not love you; I have 
never loved you. 1 have only been able to give you my hand; my 
heart has long been another’s—nay, do not interrupt me. My lifeis 
yours; and when | have said all you will dispose of it as you please. 
You will kill me, or place me in a convent; whatever you decide 
upon, I will bless you. I am very culpable—I am more unhappy 
still. When you demanded my hand I was but a child; I knew 
nothing of love; I knew but the tenderness of my father. I was 
happy. It is that which has lost me. My father desired this alli- 
ance: his desire was my law. I allowed him to pledge you my 
promise and my faith. 1 had, moreover, a high esteem for you—a 
sister’s affection. 1 thoughtit was love; I learnt too late that I was 
mistaken. I know not how it happened; but during your long ab- 
sence my affections became engaged to another almost before I was 
aware of it myself. 1 know not how it came to pass; you were not 
there to defend me. Thisfatal love has consumed me! Often, often 
I wished to avow all to you. Your goodness encouraged me; the 
fear of afflicting my father always prevented me. I awaited a pro- 
pitious hour. 1 seek not to excuse myself; but yet I ought to tell 
you that I believed not in your love. I thought that in again seeking 
my hand you were only obeying tke last wishes of your father in the 
same manner as I yielded to those of mine. I thought that we 
could always dissolve the ties which united us, without pain and 
without anguish. I thought not of you, but of my father. One day. 
one fatal day, I disclosed half my secret to him. I dared to tell him, 
Count D’Estourville, that I did not love you—you, whom he had 
already named hisson. He sawme pale and attenuated—he saw me 
wretched ; and he resolved to- secure my happiness by intreating 
your permission to withdraw his word. Alas! at that moment you 
appeared. One hour later and we had all been saved, Poor, ruined 
and proscribed, you came generously to return us our pledge. Could 
we acceptit? You knew that we should not. You knew that in- 
stead of seyering our chains your misfortunes would rivet them for 
eee, You loved me—at. least you said so; and I offered you my 

and.”’ 

‘* Have you said all ?”” demanded Count D’Estourville. 

‘** Not yet,” replied the young girl, and she resumed in a calmer 
tone, “ Heaven knows that from that hour the sacrifice was com- 
re in my heart I strove not to think of my unbappy attachment; 

consoled myself with the reflection that I should soon die of it. I 





taxed my energies to the utmost to reach this last day without failing. 
This morning my hand did not tremble in yours. This evening, 
when I said ‘ yes’ before the altar, my voice did not hesitate. 
resigned; I was ready—at least, I thought so. All that has since 
passed seems like a confused dream. Aroused suddenly, as by a | 
clap of thunder, I found myself for the first time face to face with | 
my fortune. I was afraid; I wished to fly. What happened after- 
wards I scarcely remember.” 

** Have you said all ?”” demanded Count D’Estourville. 

‘* Not yet,” she murmured; and after some hesitation she again 
resumed, ‘Count D’Estourville, 1 throw myself upon your mercy 
and generosity. I have counted too much upon my devotion, my | 
strength, and my courage. All that 1 have been able to give you, I 
have already given you. The man whom | love is but a souvenir for 
me, but I will remain faithful to it.” The count remained silent. 
‘* My life is at your fect,’”’ she added. 

The count remained mute, leaning on the elbow of the chair, his 
head supported in his hand. Marie still kneeling, awaited the sen- 
tence of her judge. ‘‘ Thus,” he said, in a tone of profound grief, 
** thus at one blow, in one day, you have wrecked the happiness of 
three people. chs) one, it is pride which has lost you !” 


‘Would I were dead!” she cried, wringing her hands. “ Kill | 
me, for pity’s sake kill me !” 
** Rise, mademoiselle!” said the count, with firmness. “The 


night is advanced; you need repose. In a few hours hence, if you 
will receive me, we will mutually settle the nature of our intercourse 


I was | 


for the present andthe future. Trust to me, and believe that in this, 
as ip all ings, I shall consult the interests of your happiness as 
much as those of our dignity.” As Marie remained in the same 
suppliant posture, the count raised her in spiteof herself. ‘I think,’ 
he added, “and doubtless you will think with me, that those around 
us coght to remain ignorart of the de of this day. You 
would not wish to shorten the days of yourfather. There arealready 
too many victims, If*you consent, you will let him believe in our 
happiness, The efforts it wil cost me will at least equal your own. 
Do not disturb yourself a! cut the explanation that I gave your father 
respecting your absence. He will not even allude to it. Seek re- 
pose, and do not let your countenance to-morrow belie my words. I 
will not kill you, neither shall you enter a convent. If some one 
must die, it is not you, mademoiselle!” At these words the count 
politely saluted his wife. 

The young girl threw herself before the door and barred the pas- 
sage. 

** Who then must die, if I do not?” she cried. 
wish to kill if not me ?” 

“T wish to kill no one,” replied the count, with a melancholy 
smile. 

** You swear it,’’ said Marie. 

“T swear it,’”’ he mepee. 

“‘If you touched a hair of his head, Count D’Estourville, I would 
slay myself at my father’s feet,”’ said Marie. 

**T have not even demanded his name,” replied the count,-eoldly. 

‘‘ The day was just breaking, and the count went out. When, at 
the expiration of some hours, he returned to his wifé‘'s room, she 
was confined to her bed by a violent fever. In her delirium she saw 
Octave mortally wounded by the count. She demanded pardon of 
her dying lover, but he waved her from him. Count D’Estourville 
endeavored to calm her; but he appeared to Marie to be covered with 
blood, and she turned from him with horror. 





** Whom do you 





CHAPTER IV. 

For nearly a month Marie’s life was despaired of; but youth 
eventually triumphed over death. So long as there was danger the 
count’s attentions to his wife were unceasing, and she rarely opened 
her eyes without perceiving him near her. Such devotion did not 
address itself to an ungrateful heart. One evening, on awaking, she 
perceived her husband seated near the table in a deep reverie. She 
remained for some time regarding him with a sentiment of profound 
gratitude. At length she said, in a faint voice, ‘Count D’Estour- 
ville!”’ He rose and went towards her. ‘Count D’Estovrville,” 
resumed Marie, “‘ sit near me.’”’ He did so, and she said, ** Youare 
an excellent man.’”’ The count remained silent, and Marie added, 
‘* Yes, you have a generous, a noole heart; but why not leave me to 
die? Why do you wish me to live ?”’ 

* You will live to be happy,’’ replied the count. 

‘*Happy!” she said, sadly. ‘Why do you speak thus? You 
know that there is no longer happiness for me in this world.” 

** You will live to be happy,’’ repeated the count, with gloomy 
assurance. ‘ You are but a child,” he added immediately in a more 
tender tone. ‘* How can you know what the future has in reserve 
for you? I feel confident as to your happiness.” 

** And who will respond to me for yours?” she exclaimed, with 
emotion. 

‘« Be under no uneasiness on that point,” replied the count. ‘Live, 
and you will one day be astonished to see how easy it was to simplify 
the embarrassment which perhaps at this hour seems to you inex- 
tricable.”’ 

** What do you purpose, then ?”’ demanded Marie, alarmed. ‘ What 
do you hope? what have you resolved upon ?” 

** Upon nothing which has not your happiness in view,’’ replied the 
count. ‘I will enterinto further explanations by-and-bye. You are 
too weak at present to hear me; but set your mind at rest; happy 
days are in store for you.” 

‘For me! you only speak of me,” she said, uneasily ; ‘* but you, 
count, but you? It is not my destiny which pre-occupies me to this 
degree—it is yours.” 

** Dear Marie!” said the count, taking her hand, ‘‘too much 
talking agitates you. Repose, and get well; I will answer for the 
rest before heaven.” 

‘*Tell me only that you pardon me,”’ said Marie. 

** Pardon what ?” demanded the count, taking her hand. 

Marie wished to continue the conversation, but the count prevented 
her by a caressing gesture, and she fell asleep with her hand in that 
of her husband. He remained near her the rest of the night. Who 
can say what passed during these long vigils in that silent soul? 

Marie’s illness at length took a favorable turn; but in truth it 
was less her youth which saved her than tbe united care of her 
husband and father. The days of returning heelth are charmin 
ones. It seemed to Marie as if she had commenced a new life; al 
seemed smiling around her; all rejoiced in her convalescence. The 
joy of her servants, the happiness of her father on seeing her saved, 
fell upon her head like refreshing dew. The thought of Octave no 
longer wholly occupied her mind; and in reflecting sometimes upon 
the admirable conduct of her husband, she fell into long reveries, in 
which the count’s image was ever prominent, grave, mysterious, and 
poetic. She loved to recount to herself all the details of his great 
devotion. She thought upon the sombre and terrible night which 
had followed her marriage ; she again saw herself at the feet of her 
husband ; she again saw the count listening to her, and Marie could 
not help admiring that noble visage, that lofty and calm deport- 
ment, that touching and simple attitude. In reverting to a still 
more distant period—fcr in spite of herself, Count D Estourville 
incessantly preoccupied her thoughts—she remembered with emo- 
tion the day when he had taken her in his arms—the day her horse 
ran away with her on the banks of the Sévre. But she turned her 
mind from these images to reflect on that destiny she had betrayed 
and abandoned. What was Octave doing? Had he recovered from 
her cruel desertion of him? Had she not embittered his existence ? 
At these questions the poor girl felt her heart oppressed with anguish 
and remorse. 

Count D’Estourville so well played the part he had accepted that 
the old baron congratulated his children, and felt assured of their 
happiness. In proportion as Marie recovered her health, the count 
became more distant and reserved. He entered the room for a few 
minutes in the morning, then ordered his horse, and disappeared for 
the remainder of the day. He was occasionally absent ior a week 
together. They neither of them uttered a complaint, but each men- 
tally accused the other of indifference. 

Count D’Estourville had just renewed the political relations which 
he had broken off a few months before his marriage. Vendée was 
agitated ; one still found the means of dying there heroically, The 
people armed themselves in silence and xuet in secret, sometimes in 
the woods, sometimes in solitary chAteaus. Cavaliers were seen 
galloping at full speed along the borders of the forest ; balls whistled 
in the air, and strange figures suddenly appeared behind the broom. 
‘Lhey fought weil, and they died the same. 

Since the marriage of the count the chateau of D’Estoufville had 
been uninhabited, and was now one of the centres of legitimist 
activity. Several times a week the chiefs met in consultation there. 
At these meetings, of which he was the life and soul, the count 
evinced an exalted enthusiasm which more than once alarmed the 
feeble and astonished the powerful. They had at all times known 
him honest, loyal, and brave, but never rash and excited, as at these 
meetings. Tne most impatient were often obliged to restrain him. 
They were astonished that the count, who was just newly marfied to 
a young and beautiful woman, should compromise so lightly @ hap- 
piness which he had not had time to taste. Pri 

The chateau of D’Estourville was admirably situated to serve 
a focus in all these agitations. In the midst of woods, surrounded 
by gorges and ravines, the movers of the insurrection and their - 
tisans met therefrom Nantes, Clisson, Tiffauges, and the saighhor- 
ing towns and villages. Sometimes, for fear of awakening suspicion, 
they assembled in the woods, or at some isclated farm. These 
marches and counter-marches, these mysterious rendezvous, these 


| deliberations surrounded with peril», in short all this poetic prepara- 


tion was singularly pleasing to young imaginations. 

The Baron of Kerouare was ignorant of these_re-unions, and when 
he interrogated the count upon his long absences, the latter exp]ained 
them away in a manner which caused the old man no uneasiness, 
But it was more difficult to deceive Marie, who lived in a state of 
continual anguish, the more distressing, because she had no one in 
whom she could confide. Several times she was on the point of 
addressing her husband onthe subject, but his calm and reserved 
manner chilled her. Still waters, however, are said to run the deep- 


est. There are men who, under a cold exterior, conceal the,warmest, 
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the noblest, the most affectionate feelings of their nature. Such a 
man was Count D*Estourville ; but Marie understood him not, until 
it was too late. é ; 

She had for some time made it a rule not to retire to rest until 
she heard the count return. If he returned not, she remained up 
all night; if he remained two days absent, she remained two nights 
— paces. a has . = — left more ae - 
usual, an ee days elapse ‘ore he again appeared. Marie wep 
in the solitude of in Png Whence these tears? She had not 
thought of Octave. Towards the end of the third day, broken by 
fatigue and anxiety, Marie threw herself dressed upon her bed; she 
slept long, but her sleep was feverish and restless. In the middle of 
the night she awoke with a strrt, and ran and opened the window. 
She fancied that in her sleep she had heard the discharge of fire- 
arms. It was not rare at this period to be awoke by similar noises; 
still Marie listened, and again all was calm; but the next minute 
she heard a horse’s gallop, and soon afterwards steps resounded in 
the corridor. 

To gain his apartment the count was obliged to pass before that 
of his wife. Marie thought her husband’s step less firm than usual. 
She ran into the corridor and stopped the count on his way. 

** Why are you up at this hour?” he asked, in a tone of gentle 
reproach. 

‘iis voice was feeble, and although the corridor was obscure, Marie 
perceived that he supported himself with difficulty. 

“‘ Merciful Heavens !’’ she cried, ‘‘ what has befallen you ?” 

.** Suffer me to salute you,” he returned, in a tone scarcely audible. 

Marie drew him into her room, and took off his mantle. The 
count stood before her armed, and covered with blood. 

** You are wounded !” she cried, with anguish. 

*‘ Do not alarm yourself,” said the count gently; ‘it is nothing, 
less than nothing ; a musket ball has torn the skin of my left arm— 
that is all.” 

‘*Let me dress your wound,” she said, in atone of gentle en- 
treaty. “It is my duty, and perhaps my right,’ she added with 
hesitation. 

** You forget, Marie,’ replied the count, “that it can neither be 
your right nor your duty. Lesides, 1 repeat to you, it is nothing, 
and no one at the chateau will perceive there is anything the matter 
with me to-morrow,” 

‘It is nothing! it is nothing!” she murraured in a stifled voice. 
‘Is it then nothing to expose yvur life ?” 

** You still forget,” replied the count, ‘that Iam accountable to 
no one. Is it for me to remind you that I am free, and that my life 
is of consequence to no one!” 

** Oh count, count!” she cried. 

‘‘With your permission we will stop there,” said the count in a 

loomy tone. ‘*1 promised you never to touch upon the past. 
Becmit me to retire, and believe that absent or present I am occu- 
pied solely in studying your happiness.” 

** You are cruel,” said Marie. 

“Cruel! You do not think so?” returned the count, smiling; 
‘nay, nay,” he repeated, *‘ you do not think so.” 

«*Yes, yes, you are cruel,’ she replied. ‘I now comprehend that 
you, meditate a horrible vengeance.” 

“You know nothing, you comprehend nothing,” 
calmly. ‘'I do not meditate vengeance, nor amI cruel. And now, 
Marie, here is a letter for you. 1 have long delayed its delivery, 
because you were feeble and suffering, and 1 was afraid it might 
agitate you. Now, however, I believe you sufficiently recovered to 
attend to your correspondence. ‘Take then the letter. I need not 
say that the seal has been sacred for me.”’ 

*¢Count D’Estourville, I beg of you to read it,” cried Marie, re- 
fusing to take it; but the count placed the letter upon the table, 
saluted his wife silently, and retired. 

Marie remained a long time Overwhelmed with bitter thoughts. 
At last she approached the table and cast her eyes upon the letter. 
It bore the Paris postmark. It was a letter from Octave ! 


he replied 





CHAPTER Y. 


At sight of this letter Marie forgot Count D’Estourville and thought 
but of Octave. She could not summon up resolution to break the 
fatal seal, but passed the night in tears and lamentations. ‘‘ Ah, 
cruel one !”’ she cried, ‘* why write tome? Was it necessary to add 
thy reproaches to the remorse which almost distracts me? Have I 
not suifered enough? have I not emptied the bitter cup to its last 
dregs?” Thus saying she covered the letter with tears and kisses, 
ressing it to her bosom with love, and casting it from her with 
espair. 

At break of day Marie left the chateau, and directed her steps to- 
wards a spot on the banks of the Sévre remarkable for the extreme 
beauty of its sylvan scenery. Here she had exchanged vows of love 
and fidelity with Octave; here, to render her martyrdom more com- 
plete, she resolved to read his letter. It was as follows: 


** What, my amiable cousin, you still think of our childish follies! 
You ask me to pardon you! Decidedly there is no place like La 
Vendée for heroic fidelities. I have not forgotten the autumnal 
evening you speak of, in which we exchanged our moonlight vows. 
It will be five  Aarug next October. During all that time you have 
loved me, you have awaited me, and on the evening of your mar- 
riage you still awaited me. But could I reasonably suppose such 
love and constancy? You ask me to pardon you. Dear Marie, set 
your mind at rest. It is from you the pardon should come, not from 
me. I blush to tell you that 1 have been married these eighteen 
months. lf you did not receive a letter announcing it, it was be- 
cause your father had rigidly interdicted all further intercourse with 
our family. i thought you married and happy ,long ago. You will 
be glad to hear that I have made an excelleat match—forty thou- 
sand pounds, to say nothing of expectations. Like you, I yielded 
to the wishes of my father; like me, you will resign yourself. 1 
have not the honor of knowing the Count D’Kstourville, but I hear 
him highly spoken of. I regret, however, that you married him 
merely because he was ruined, for that is not the way to keep the 
pot boiling, as they say in vulgar parlance. Adieu, my amiable 
cousin! My mother unites with me in best wishes for your happi- 
ness. Octave Duvivier.” 


Marie read this letter twice over; the first time with a bewildered 
air, tne second with a cold and composed demeanor. ‘That done, 
she remained for some time lost in thought. What passed in her 
heart no one can tell who has not undergone similar trials. She 
thought perhaps of her husband, of what he had been for her, of 
his unwearied attention, of his noble self-denial’ When she arose 
she was radiant and cheerful. ‘lhe birds were warbling joyously 
around her; the mists, which some hours before enveloped the 
woods and hills, had dispersed, and all nature bloomed under the 
warm kisses of the sun. ‘Lhere was a similar rejoicing in the heart 
of Marie. ‘lhe image of Count D’Kstourville seemed to disengage 
itseif from the mist which had so long obscured it, and to radiate in 
her heart as in a serene heaven. A sense of happiness hitherto un- 
known pervaded her whole being; her eyes filed with tears, and, 
placing her hand upon her bosum, she cried, ** Oh, my noble hus- 
band!” Strange to say, Octave was as absent from her thoughts as 
if he had never occupied them. Nothing remained of him in her 
regenerated heart. 

Un arriving at Kerouare she perceived the count’s horse saddled 
and bridled at the door. She approached the noble animal and 
caressed him. At the same instant the count appeared, equipped 
and ready to depart. He seemed not even to feel his wounds ot the 
be ge evening. ‘‘Are you going, are yqu again going?’ said 

larie, in a sorrowful and caressing tone. ‘the count supported 
himself against his horse, and regarded her in silence. ‘ Do not 
go !” she added in a tone of entreaty. The count smiled sadly, and 
Marie tried in vain to retain him, but he was quickly in the saddle. 
**] entreat you to remain,” she said imploringly; ‘‘ Count D*Estour- 
ville, 1 ask of you but one day—oniy one day. You will not refuse 
me ?” she added raising her beautiiul eyes beaming with tenderness 
towards him. 

‘Lhe count replied by a melancholy smile. His horse curveted 
and seemed impatient tu be off. ‘ Marie,” he said at length, “1 
never saw you 100k so happy before.” 

** Ah, yes,” she cried win fervor, ‘I am very, very happy!” 

** lt appears,” added the count, ** that your letter contains satis- 
factory news.” And without waiting her reply, he put spurs to his 
herse and galloped off. 

Marie wishea to recall him, but the words expired upon her lips. 
®he passed the day in inexpressible anguish, and thought the even- 
ing uever would come. in the paths wnich skirted the woods she 
saw several gentlemen of the neighborhood ‘pass on horseback, not 





together, but separately, and at | distances from each other. 
Each was armed seg double-barrel fowling-piece, but it was easy 
to see from their mysterious and sombre demeanor that pleasure 
was not their object. Marie remarked that they each followed the 
direction the count had taken. Alarmed, she scarcely knew why, 
she went to in ate her father. 

‘* My father,” she said, “‘ what is passing around us? I know no- 
thing, I have discovered nothing ; but there is considerable agitation 
abroad, and something tells me great misfortunes are at hand.” 
The old man endeavored to re-assure her, but she interrupted him. 
*T am not afraid,” she cried, ‘‘but are you sure that Count D’Es- 
tourville is a stranger to what is pasrsing? Whence these frequent 
absences? Yesterday he returned late at night, and this morning 
he has again left, without my being able to detain him. baie 
father, do you know nothing of his projects? Your voice would 
perhaps have more influence with him than mine. Remind Count 
D’Estourville that you have confided to him the happiness of your 
child. For a long time he seems to have forgotten it.” 

‘* Nay, nay, my child, he does not forget it,” replied the baron. 
‘¢ IT am assured of his love and solicitude for thee. ‘This morning, 
before he left, we had a long conversation, the sole topic of which 
was the happiness of our dear, our cherished Marie. his noble and 

enerous heart is solely occupied with thee; there is but thy father’s 
ove which can compare with his.” 

‘‘ Notwithstanding, he flies from us, he avoids us, 
tears. 

«Do not, dear child, misinterpret the intention of this noble and 
high-minded man,” said her father; ‘the is endeavoring to repair 
the shock his fortune has received; and in this, as in all things, he 
has only thy happiness in view. I never saw him so moved as he 
was this morning ; on leaving he embraced me in pronouncing thy 
name.” 

‘* He deceives you, my father, he deceives you,”’ she cried wildly. 
“‘ A dreadful thought has just flashed acro:s my mind; alas! alas! 
he is lost to us for ever!” 

At these words Marie released herself from her father’s arms and 
entered the count’s room for the first time. All was in disorder 
there. The floor was strewn with torn papers, and weapons of 
various kinds lay scattered about. The bed had not been slept in, 
and it was evident that the count had remained up all night. A 
mould for casting balls, and traces of molten leaa were on the 
hearth. A small ebony box containing the portrait of the count’s 
father, and also a witherea bouquet of wild flowers, which Marie re- 
membered to have one day presented to him, was on the table. *‘Oh, 
my husband !”’ she cried, pressing the flowers with anguish to her 
bosom. 

Marie left the room more oppressed than when she entered it, 
and directea her steps towards the banks of the Seévre, in the hope 
of meeting some one who could give her information on passing 
events. 

** 1s the country tranquil ?” she inquired of a peasant. 

**The bad days have returned,” said the good man, shaking his 
head and continuing his road. 

‘LLese few words struck Marie with terror. She proceeded to a 
neighboring farm-house. ‘lhe family were seated at the table, talk- 
ing over the affairs of the day. ‘Lhe statements were contradictory, 
but all agreed that at Clisson the drums had beaten to arms, and 
that troops from Nantes occupied the environs, and that the whole 
country was under arms. ‘lhe count’s name seemed to be carefully 
avoided during this conversation, but the conduct of several of the 
insurgent chiefs was freely discussed. One of the party affirmed 
also that he had that evening seen several armed cavaliers enter the 
chateau of La Pénissiere. 

“Did you notice Count D’Estourville amongst them ?” demanded 
Marie with a forced smile. 

‘* No, madam,” he replied, “I did not see the count.” 

“If he was not dead thou wouldst have seen him,’’ added the 
head of the family, an incorrigible 6ld Vendéan. 

‘* Father, you have already had three farms burnt under you,” 
said his married daughter, pressing her infant to her breast. ** Do 
you wish our sons to be as unhappy as their fathers have been?” 
Lhe old man made no reply, but regarded a portrait of Charrette 
which hung upon the wall. 

When Marie reached the chateau it was dark, and heavy clouds 
foretold a coming storm. ‘lhe covnt had not returned; and the 
baron, notwithstanding his efforts to conceal it, was greatly agitated. 
During Marie’s absence sinister reports had reached him; a domi- 
ciliary visit had been made at the chateau, and the count’s arms and 
papers seized. ‘The tocsin sounded at Clisson. Towards evening 
detachments of infantry had penetrated the neighboring woods, and 
the whole country appeared in a state of commotion. ‘hey endea- 
vored to conceal from Mazie a portion of the truth; but the con- 
ee which reigned around her seemed to realize her worst 
ears. 

‘*You say then, my father,” she suddenly exclaimed, “you say, 
then, that the count embraced you on parting!” 

‘* And in embracing me he pronounced your name,” added the 
old man, pressing her hand. 

** He pronounced my name !” she said, musingly. “It is the first 
time he has embraced you, my father ?”’ she added, hastily. 

** It is in fact the first time,” he replied. 

Marie suddenly rose, traced a few lines, and gave them to George, 
the most intelligent and active of her servants. ‘‘ Saddle a horse 
instantly,” she said, ‘* go with all speed to the chateau of La Pénis- 
siére; give this letter to the count, and return within the hour !” 

‘The man had scarcely taken his departure when the storm burst 
forth with incredible fury. One hour, two hours passed and he re- 
turned not. At midnight his horse stopped before the door, but the 
saddle was empty. It wasa sad omen. ‘That night no one in the 
chfiteau retired to rest. At break of day they heard drums beating, 
and could perceive in the distance battalions defiling into the plain. 
Messengers brought word that troops were marching towards the 
chateau of La Penissiére, which was expected to make a stout resist- 
ance. Marie no longer doubted that her husband was amongst the 
insurgents. George had been found lifeless in the forest ; his horse 
had doubtless run away with him, and he had been killed before he 
could execute his commission. ‘Lhe chateau of La Pénissiére was 
surrounded, and it was no longer possible for any one to go there. 

Madame D Estourviile placed herself at the window, listening with 
dreadful anxiety tof the sughtest sound. ‘Lhe baron stood near her, 
and the whole of the servauts were assembled in the room of their 
beloved mistress. As yetallremained calm. Peasants who passed 
by maintained that it was a false alarm, when suddenly a roll of 
musketry was heard; the firing had commenced. 

‘Lhen was witnessed a spectacle which would have moved the 
sternest heart to pity. Marie feil almost dying into the arms of her 
old father, and all the servants pressed around her in tears. This 
weakness was succeeded by a cold and dauntless courage, and the 
heroic girl reseated herself at the window. She thus aied a thou- 
sand deaths, for every shot struck her to the heart. 

From time to time loud explosions were heard, then isolated shots, 
succeeded by long silences of still more fearful import. ‘those who 
passed by affirmed that the chateau could still hold out for a long 
ume; Others asserted that it requred only a few resolute men to 
master the place; but all agreeu that therebels defended themselves 
like hons, aud had moreover no chance of safety. Some, however, 
who appeared to be well acquainted with the localities, said that 
the rebeis could easily escape from the back of the chateau, which 
was not guarded, owing to the storm having inundated the meadows. 

About midday a thick smoke arose above the woods. La Pénis- 
siére was in fiames. ‘Lhe firing had slackened, and only a few 
oceasional shots were heard. Suddenly a troop of cavaliers on 
horseback defiled from the woods into the plain. One of them ab- 
tuptly left his companions and galloped at the top of his horse’s 
speed towards the chateau. 

Marie uttered a cry of joy. ‘Saved!—he is saved!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘It is he!—it is he!” She was the first to reach the 
great portal, but she drew back with affright. It was not Count 
’ Estourville. 


said Marie in 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue cavalier was a young gentleman from Mortagne, well known 
at the chateau, the Viscount de W., the bosom friend of Count 
D’Estourville, and the fricnd of his early years. He was greatly 
agitated, and his forehead was stained with blood. 

** What havé you done with Count D’Estourville?” cried Marie, 
in a voice of anguish, and.pointing towards the thick smoke which 
continued to rise above the woods—* what have you done with my 
husband?” 





« All that it was possible to do for him we have done, madame,” 
lied the viscount. ‘All our efforts have been vain. The count 
refused to avail himself of the last chance of safety that remained 
tous. Nothing could move him—neither our prayers nor our ex- 
ample. He protected our retreat, and we embraeed him on 
leaving. I threw myself upon his noble heart, and 1 tried one last 
effort ; I entreated him in your name, madame. I told him that he 
had done enough for his party; that he ought to preserve himself 
for you, for your father, for our holy cause. ‘Farewell, friend of 
my youth!” he said, with a sad smile, “farewell for ever! my Ant 
owes me nothing, and Heaven alone knows the cause for which { 
wish to die.’ These were his last words. Perhaps this paper, which 
he charged me to give you, will instruct you more.” 

Marie seized the paper which the viscount tendered her. It was 
a will, in due form, dated from the chateau of La Pénissiére, by 
which he bequeathed to his wife the remnant of his fortune. Nota 
word besides—not a complaint, not a regret, not an adieu! The 
paper fell from her hands. 

‘He remained alone?’ demanded Mazie, in a voice which fal- 
tered. 

* Alone, in the midst of tke flames,”’ replied the viscount. 

«Then these shots which I still hear——” said Marie. 

“*1t is my poor friend, who still lives and defends himself,” said 
the viscount. 

‘* Away, monsieur!” she cried, ‘‘they will doubtless pursue you. 
This chateau is suspected. Seek a more sure asylum. And see, m 
father, we will go, we will go and save Count D’Estourville, or 
with him !”” At this instant a loud explosion was heard. ‘ Dead!” 
shrieked Marie, falling upon her knees. : 

They listened; they heard not a sound; this explosion was the 
last; no other replied to it. 

Then followed a touching s*ene. Madame D’Estourville directed 
her steps towards La Penissiére, followed by all the servants. ‘Lhe 
old baron walked, bareheaded, supported by the arm of his daugh- 
ter; the servants, like their master, were uncovered. All were 
silent, Marie did not once totter during this mournful journey. 
Net a tear fell from her eye. At the expiration of an hour they 
halted before the chateau of La Pénissiére. A young officer appear- 
ed, and inclining with respect beiore this silent grief, gave imme- 
diate orders for their admission. ‘The interior presented the ap- 
pearance of a place taken by storm; the walls only remained, the 
roof having falen in. The court was strewn with corpses; the 
living bivouacked in the midst of the dead. Marie leant over each 
corpse without discovering that of her husband. A ray of hope 
dawned upon her desolate soul. 

Marie was about to retire when a soldier indicated to her by a 
silent gesture a corner of the court shaded by a mulberry tree. 
Marie shuddered, but she walked straight to the spot, uttereda cry, 
and fell upon the lifeless body of her husband. Her father did not 
intrude upon her grief, and she remained alone, kneeling by the 
corpse, speeking to it in a low tone, and covering with kisses its pale 
forehead and hands. ‘The eount had received three shots in the 
breast; but his visage was calm and serene, and his delicate hands 
were white as alabaster. 

‘Lhe grief of Marie was profound but silent. At the end of an 
hour she arose and approached her father. ‘‘ Courage, my father !’’ 
she said, extending to him her hand. They then advanced towards 
the officer, and requested permission to remove the body, “It is 
my husband,” said the young wife. 

‘«It is my son,” added the old man. 

The officer.immediately gave orders for a litter of branches to be 
prepared, upon which was extended the mortal remains of the 
Vendéan warrior, which four servants of the chateau raised upon 
their shoulders. When the convoy left the court the drums beat, 
the soldiers, drawn up in a line, presented arms, and the officer 
saluted with the blade of his sword. 

There is at Clisson a rustic cemetry almost concealed by oaks and 
wide-spreading beech trees. There Count D’Estourville was buried 
the following day, without pomp and without honors. 

Every evening at the same hour for several months afterwards 
Madame D’Estourville came and knelt at the tomb of her husband. 
She might often also be seen wandering like a plaintive shade around 
the chateau of La Pénissiére. It would be difficult to observe a 
grief more calm and unobtrusive. No sobs, no tears; always tender 
and affectionate to her father; good, gentle and kind to those aro 
her; only absent, silent, scarcely listening, and seldom replying but 
by a pale smile. 

The last evening of her short life Marie awoke from a long sleep 
and fancied she heard the most exquisite music. She requested her 
father to listen; then, after a pause, she added, ‘‘ Dear father, weep 
not for me; I am going where true happiness alone is to be found; 
1 leave you for a brief space.” 

On uttering these words an angelic smile lighted up her - 
features, and raising herself upon her elbow she seemed to follow 
with her eyes some invisible object around theroom. She sank back 
upon the pillow; the old man leant over her; the smile was still 
baw her lips, but her pure and spotiess soul had taken its heavenly 

ight. 
THE END. 








A BEWILDERED AUCTIONEER. 


STROLLING through .town a short time since we turned into an aue- 
tion room. The auctioneer was upon the stand with a piece of calico, 

‘* Kightpence a yard |—whw says ten ?’”’ 

“Tl give you ten,’”’ says an old lady, 

“Going at ten !—going !|—gone! Yours, madam ; walk in and settle.’’ 

“T didn’t bid on it,’’ exclaimed an old lady, advancing. 

‘We'll thank persons not to bid, If they don’t want an article,” said the 
auctioneer. ‘Going, then, at eight |—who says more than eight ?”’ 

‘* Ninepence,”’ said an old gentleman. 

‘« Nine !—nine |—who says ten? Going at nine! going! gone! Yours, sir. 
Cash takes it at ninepence.”’ 

‘] didn’t bid,”’ said an old gentleman. 
sixpence for the whole piece.’’ 

Auctioneer getting mad: ‘If any one bids again they will have to take the 
article or get mmto trouble.’’? Throw:ng down angrily the piece of calico: ‘Give 
me sometuing else. Ah! gentlemen, here is a tine piece of diaper. What can 
i get tor this? What do 1 hear ’~anything you please !’’ 

** Plt start at fivep + Tenp ” says ther. ‘ Twelve,” says a 
** Thirteen |’? cries an old lady—** fourteen |’ “ fifteen!’’ several 


“ Tdon’t want it—wouldn’t give you 








third. 
voit rifteen I ffered! fifteen |—d fift stop—going 

‘“‘ pifteen I am offe teen !—done at fifteen! can’t i 
i-n-g'|—Gonk! Yours, sir. Step up, whoever bids.’’ 

No one came up. ‘All eyes staring in various parts of the room. 

«Gone, then, at fourteen! Yours, sir ; walk up.’’ 

But the bidder could not be made to walk up. 

“ Thirteen, then, mauam, you can have it at your bid.” 

“I didn’t bid ; wnat do you think I want with that article?” said the old 
lady, ind goantly. 

‘* Here, 1’ll take it at thirteen,’’ exclaimed a voice at the other end of the 
room. Ali eyes were turned iu that direction, but no claimant came 

* Who says they’ll take it at thirteen ?’’ 

**] do,” said an old faimer, 

** )’m afraid it’s stolen goods !”’ says the bidder, 

‘The auctioneer, now quite mad, sprang down, and was about collaring the 
old man, wien a person behind cried ; 

‘* Don’t strike Lim | it was I unateaid you stole it!” 

The auctioneer turned round, when a big dog, apparently right at his heels, 
snufied and barced most turiously. With a sudden spring upon his counter he 
ordered the crowd to leave. An acquaintance at our elbow, no longer able to 
contain himself, burst into a ioud laugh, as a genteel little man passed out at 
the door, who he told us was @ ventriloquist. 


= 


A Youthfal Murderer—Five Victims. 

A singular affair is related in a Silesian journal. Five little 
children belonging to two tradesmen in Bolkenhayn, in that country, 
went a few days ago to play ina garden, and were joined by a of 
eleven who has always been noted for perversity of 
After a while their parents sought for them, but to their astonish- 
ment found that they had disappeared. After looking a while 
they found them lying piled on one another in a case 
in a shed in the gaiden. Four were dead, and the fifth, though still 
breathing, was in so desperate a state that he died shortly after. 
Lhe lad referred to was then questioned, and he calmly related the 
astounaing fact that he had persuaded the children to-enter, in play, 
and then slammed down the lid and seated himseif on it, 
there for three quarters of an hour listening to their cries and groans. 
He then raised the lid to see if they were dead, ee 
were not so, had fastened it by means of a hasp, after he 
gone away to fly his kite! 
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oxes for Carrying Refreshments. 


6. Bazaar Guard. 7. B 
6. Express Camel. 8. A Mess Tent. 





3. Grain and Supplies for the Camp 
Luggage 


. Water Carriers. 
os 4. 4. 4. Camp 
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efreshments. 


9. Baggage. 11. Conveyanee of the Weunded. 18. Foot Artillery. 15.*General Ofcer and Staff. 18. Light Ca’ ° 
\10. The of the Couartry. 12. Regiments of Infantry. 14. Morse Artillery. —&.17. Goorkhas. 20. Native Horse Artillery. 
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Conveyance of the Wounded. 


Regiments of Infaatry. 


13. Foot Artillery. 


14. Morse Artillery. 


15.*General — and Staff. 
§&.17. Goorkhas 


18. Light Cavalry. 


20, Native Horse Artillery, 


21. Advanced Gun. 


26; Native Cart. 


28. Sperting Elephant Driver and 
Assistant getting up. 
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ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, LzssEz.— 
Fifth week of 


VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 
GRAND EQUESTRIAN, ZOOLOGICAL AND 
HIPPO-DRAMATIC COMPANY. 

Among the artists are Mr. Van Amburgh, Mr. Eaton Stone, the Nicolo 
Family, Mr. R. Fiemmings, Mr E. W. Perry, Den Stone, and the Wonderful 
Elephant, Tippoo Saib. 

SIXTEEN SPLENDID ACTS IN THE ARENA. 
Doors epen at 644; to commence at 73¢ o’clock. 
Prices of Admission, Boxes and uette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 


Private Boxes, $5 and $6; Orchestra Seats, $1 
IBLO’S GARDEN, Broapway.—The New Christmas Piece, 
THE GOLDEN EGG. 
GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME RAVEL. 
MARIEITA ZANFRETTA and YOUNG AMERICA. 
An afternoon performance every Saturday. 

Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; the tier of Upper Boxes (en- 
trance on Crosby street), 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
Children to Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 

ALTERATION OF TiME.—Doors open at 614; to commence at 734. 








AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near HovusTon STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene.........-.cecsessesccsccess Sole Lessee and Directress. 
Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 
The Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, 
HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD, 
with new Costumes and beautiful Scenery. 
Doors open at 63; the performance will commence at 7}¢ o’clock. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 








OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
Proprietor Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
Stage Manager 
Treasurer 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. 
7% o’clock precisely. 


ARNUM’S AMERILAN MUSEUM.—New Dramatic Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 
Every evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c. 
Adinittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 


Sylvester B'eeker. 
M. Winans. 
Doors open at 6; to commence at 








Will shortly close 
MPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently Illustrated, and vividly 
portraying the sublime yet aw.ul grandeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 
with a description by 
CHARLES GAYLOR, Esq., 
the popular Author and Dramatist. Dr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated dog 
Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’clock; Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock. Admission 25 cents; children half price. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 16, 1858. 
NEW NOTICE! 


Renewal of our Liberal Offer. 
We offered as an inducement to subscribers, to give 


FRANK LESLIES NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE 


AND 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
BOTH 
For Four Dollars. 
We then fixed the date to the Ist of January, 1858, but we are 
induced by the unexpected favor with which our offer has been 
received to 
EXTEND THE DATE TO MARCH IST, 1858. 
All those, therefore, who wish to take 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


AND 


NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
BOTH 
For Four Dollars, 

will send to this Office before the lst of March, 1858. 

The two are entirely distinct in the character of their literature and 
the subject of their engravings. Together they form an amount 
of reading matter equal to three thousand Imperial Octavo pages; 
while the number of engravings, nearly all of them original, 
designed and cut by the best artists in the city, is very nearly 
two thousand. Remember the offer, dear reader, three thousand 
pages of splendid reading matter and two thousand fine engravings 
for Four Dollars per annum. 


PREMIUM FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
To induce our friends to work for us and with us, we offer the 
following liberal Premiums. For the largest list of subscribers 
to our Magazine or Paper, sent in to us before the 15th of March, 
1858, we offer a premium of 
$200. 
For the second largest list - ~- -  »* $100 





For the third largest list ee 20 a 
For the fourth largest list - - + * 50 | 
Those commencing to form lists will advise us of it, and every 
subscription sent by them will be recorded in their name, and 
the successful friendly canvassers will receive their Premiums 
on the 30th of March, or immediately after we publish the result 
in our columns. 

To those who are in earnest the work will be light, for without 
vanity we may say that both our New Famitry MaGazine and | 
our InuvstrateD Paper offer such striking inducements as to | 
need but little labor to recommend them. 

Our friends will please address ) 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. | 








Domestic. 


Tue capture of General Walker by Commodore Paulding has | 
been made the subject for a special message from the President | 
to the Senate. The President, while acknowledging that the 
Commodore committed a grcve error in invading with an armed | 
force a friendly soil, to effect the illegal capture of a citizen of 
that soil, excuses him on the ground of his patriotic motives, | 
and hints that if the State of Nicaragua does not complain of the | 
outrage, no one else ought. It seems to us that General Walker | 
has a decided right to complain. He has been illegally torn | 
from his home, and brought here by an authority that finds it | 
cannot hold him, but hopes that the Judiciary will fasten upon 
‘hhim now that he has been piratically trapped into their hands. 


| office, down to the little $300 places. 


| route for New Orleans, when he will go to Cuba and South America. 


No right to complain! why the whole country has a right to 
complain at an unauthorized (but defended) act of a naval auto- 
crat, which brings mingled ridicule and contempt upon the 
American name and Government. Because, forsooth, a weak 
and wretched power dares not raise its voice against an outrage 

ted by a greater neighbor, every upstart official is to 
have the licence to ride roughshod over her people, or perhaps 
sack her cities and ravage her coast, as the whim may take them ! 

Later accounts have been received from the Utah military ex- 
pedition. The whole force had reached Fort Bridger, and the 
officers and men were in good spirits and healthy. There was a 
fearful mortality among the cattle, over a hundred dying every 
day. The Mormons had burned all the grass, and were strongly 
fortifying all the passes that led to Salt Lake City. They are 
determined, it is said, to defend every foot of ground against 
the United States troops, and their overwhelming numbers will 
assuredly cause some trouble and some casualties, but their mis- 
guided and fanatical folly will only delay a catastrophe which 
they cannot avert. 

e nomination of Mr. Sedgwick as District Attorney of New 
York, in place of Mr. McKeon, removed, was passed by the 
Senate, after a spirited and determined opposition. 

N.thing of importance has transpired in our State Legislature. 
A large number of ballots were taken for Speaker, but no result 
was arrived at. Mr. Morgan’s motion to appoint a committee 
on the Metropolitan Police, was agreed 





Foreign. 

Tux political news from Europe by the last arrival is of little 
consequence. The President’s message to Congress had created 
much comment in England; on the whole it was very favorably 
received. There was considerable movement in the cotton mar- 
ket, and an advance was made from one-fourth to one half-penny 
per pound. Breadstuffs remained as before, dull but steady. It 
was generally understood that the banks of England and France 
would shortly reduce their rates of discounts respectively to eight 
and five per cent. At the date of sailing consols stood at from 
93} to 93}. The bullion in the Bank of England had largely 
increased, and immense sums were constantly arriving. The 
financial panic at Hamburg had almost exhausted itself, and the 
collected news from the continent was more cheering. Some 
additional heavy failures were recorded in England. It was 
reported that some change was contemplated in the construction 
of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet; also that the Premier had notified 
the directors of the East India Company that the administrative 
affairs of India would be immediately assumed by the British 
Government. The King of Prussia is considered hopelessly ill. 
It was thought that the Prince of Prussia would be invested with 
extraordinary powers. A terrific earthquake had desolated the 
kingdom of Naples. Towns and villages were destroyed; thou- 
sands of persons were killed, ana the inhabitants of the city of 
Naples were encamped in the open country. The Spanish press 
is out furiously against any proposition to sell Cuba to the United 
States, and consider the interference of England and France in 
the affairs of Spain as unnecessary and impertinent. The eman- 
cipation of the Russian serfs has commenced. 

The news from India is glorious. Lucknow has been relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell, who was slightly wounded during the six 
days’ fighting, and the rebels utterly routed. The London Tim s 
considers the mutiny. at an end. The Banks of England, Frame 
ani Prussia had reduced their rates of discount, and no failures 
had occurred in England since the Jast arrival.. Cotton has im- 
proved, and breadstuffs hold the same as last quotations. 








An International Copyright 

Lorn Narter is agitating this subject in Washington. Let us 
hope that his efforts will meet with success. The need of an 
International Copyright law has been manifest for raany years. 
It has been frequently urged upon our lawmakers, but the deter- 
mined opposition of certain great interests has, up to this date, 
frustrated every well-laid plan of its advocates. But we think 
the present time is favorable for a renewal of the agitation, and 
we shall advocate earnestly and incessantly the passage of a law 
which shall secure to writers and composers not only a market 
for their works but a liberal remuneration. We advocate this 
law, even while we acknowledge our inaebtedness to foreign 
sources for much.excellent and amusing matter. We do not pro- 
fess to be better than our neighbors, aid we are compelled in 
self defence to do as they do. No honest trader can: compete 
with one who steals all the goods he sells. We desire to see the 
whole system altered for reasons so numerous that we cannot 
state them here, but shall advert to them from time to time, and 
we shall advocate the passage of an International Copyright law 
without cessation until the desired end is accomplished. 








— Donnelly, the murderer of Moses, escaped from prison a few days ago, but 
was captured and taken back to his cell, He was executed on the 8th inst. 
denying his guilt to the last. 

— The Pittsfield (Mass.) Sun has been conducted for fifty-seven years by its 
present editor. It was first issued in 1800. 

— An interesting suit between collateral descendants of George Washington, 
for the possession of certain of his unpublished letters, is pending before 
Judge Davies. Mrs. Higbee, a descendant of Mrs. Washington’s only sister, 
has the possession of the documents. 

— Gen. Scott is now in Washington, planning the spring campaign against 
the Mormons of Utah. 

— The Albany hotels are crowded with rapacious office-seekers, who pester 
membe 8 with their constant and untiring demands. They are on hand for any 


— There is a report of a terrible battle in Kansas, between General Lane’s 
forces and the United States Dragoons, in which, it is said, several of the latter 
were killed. 

— Mayor Wood is about to depart on a tour through Europe and Asia, visit- 
ing the principal Continental cities, Greece and Turkey, and passing through 
Syria to the Holy Land. 

— A New Haven editor had a present of a bunch of violets, on the 4th inst., 
grown in the open air. This is an unprecedented instance. 

— Hopes are entertained that Charles Fenno Hoffman, the insane poet, may 
at no distant day be restored to that position in society of which he was an in- 
tellectual ornament. 

— Thalberg, the pianist, is about to leave New York for the South. He is en 





— The Belgian Minister gave a grand diplomatic dinner on the anniversary of 
the birth of the King of Belgium, at which many distinguished guests were | 
present. 

— The Pawnee Delegation was presented to the President lately in the east | 
room of the White House. A large number of spectators were present, among 
whem were L rd Napier, Dr. Mackay and Captain Rynders. 

— Senator Douglas and his lady received New Year’s calls at the St. Nicho- 
las. Mayor Wood also “‘ received’’ at the same hotel. 

— Miss Leslic, the well-known author of a variety of works on domestic | 
economy, died on New Year’s Day, from the effects of injuries received last 
summer. | 

— Sixteen murders were committed in the city of Philadelphia, last year, 
and three murderers were convicted. 

— During the late term of office of Mayor Rice, of Boston, the city debt was 
decreased a quarter of a million of dollars, while the public proPerty has been 
greatly augmented in value, 


— Mr. Gore, the well-known na 
of a new work on the British Sea-Anem¢ 
— The Jahrzeit, or Hebrew mortuary service, was lately performed, in memory 
of the late Judah Touro, at the Greene gtreet . 
— A monument in honor of General is to be erected in Ohio. 


— The famous rooms at No. 31 Bond street have been engaged by a Boston 
dentist. He must be a courageous man ! 


is about to publish the first number 











GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


The Letter-box — Mary H. S., of Nineteenth Street—An Em- 
phatic Growl from Philip Augustus Smith—How Parson 
Beecher Keeps New Year’s Day—Brilliant « Hop” at the 
Metropolitan Hotel—Tournament at Montgomery, &c., &c. 


WE have been examining with a critical eye the various communi- 
cations which have been showered upon us, on the numerous trials 
and evils of New Year’s Day. It is impossible to publish all, so we 
propose to make a judicious choice of a few, giving an impartial 
hearing both to the calamities of the fair, and the complaints of the 
rougher sex. Of course the gentlemen will fall back with commend- 
able gallantry, and allow the ladies to be heard first : 


; NINETEENTH Street, New York, 
Dear Lady-Editor : Saturday, Jan. 2, 1858. 

New Year’s Day is over—that awful season of calls and courtesies, cake and 
compliments, and I wish I could describe to you the manner in which my 
patience has been tried by the outrageous and inexcusable conduct of my gen- 
uemen visitors. 

Some of them came slinking in, carrying their hats before them like beggars, 
and answering sheepishly ‘* Yes’’ and “ No’’ to every one of my remarks, unti 
I wished them in Jericho! The idea of trying to entertain such dumb donkeys 
as these, who can’t even say a word for themselves ! And some tripped smirk- 
ingly into the room, stared round through their eyeglasses, told me I looked 
*‘charming,’’ imbibed a fabulous quantity of oysters and maccaroons, and 
then smirked out! 

One conceited fellow assured me that his visiting list was terribly long, but 
that the ladies were all so delighted tosee him that he couldn’t mortify a single 
one by omitting her! Delighted indeed! Yes, it’s a great pleasure to stand, 
and smile, and bow, and hear the same stale compliments over and over again 
from the lips of perrumed dandies—it’s remarkably agreeable to preside over 
a free restaurant, and act as waitress while everybody gorges himself at leisure | 

Another charming young fellow, whose face was nearly obscured by the tie 
of his cravat, came tramping in with muddy feet, leaving an indelible impres- 
sion of his heels on the Aubusson carpet, stepped on my poodle’s tail, knocked 
down te canary’s cage with his hat, and then sat down, confident that he had 
made a very brilliant entrée! I offered him some refieshment, hoping thus to 
terminate his stay; he took a turkey’s leg and wing, a pint of pickled oysters, 
a slice of plum-cake, about half a pound of grapes, a Charlotte Russe and a 
cup of chocolate, and then rose to depart, ‘‘ hoping I’d excuse him for not 
taking any more, for really he had been nibbling ever since nine o’clock, and 
had not an atom of appetite left!” 

Towards evening ry) guests were in extremely high spirits, talked very fast 
and indistinctly, and laughed very loudly at everythiwg that was said. One of 
them was very angry because he couidn’t ‘‘ open” the mantelpiece, which he 
mistook for the door; and another got down on his knees, to look under the 
sofa for his hat, which the wretch had forgotten to take off at all! And a 
third—the clumsy idiot—spilled a glass of wine all over my pink silk dress, in 
his attempts to drink my health gracefully | : 

I won’t say anything about the brute who fell fast asleep in an arm-chair, 
while his companions were going through the “‘ compliments of the season 3 
and who coulcn’t be waked up afterward; nor about the fellow who knocked 
the coffee-pot off the table upon my satin slippers; neither will I particularize 
thé blunders and tediousness of fifty other blockheads, else my letter would 
make a quarto volume. But I want to call a congress of ladies, young and 
old, to decide forthwith whether we can’t get rid of this odious custom. Are 
we to turn our parlors into bar-rooms and ‘ables d’héte, once a year, for all the 
fast young men in town? Speak up for your rights, ladies! don’t be imposed 


upon any longer ! 
Yours, in indignation, Mary H. Seegeees: 


PS —Please don’t publish my whole name, or else the mothers, wives and 
paw of all = young men who did me the honor to call, will inevitably be 
‘down’’ on me 


We assure the spirited damsel of Nineteenth street that she need 
be under no apprehensions; we pride ourselves greatly on our dis- 
cretion, and her pretty surname is safe in the editorial possession. 

Here is an envelope bearing the stamp of a large down-town 
importing house, and containing a piteous appeal from a worthy 
merchant advanced in years, who has a pretty young wife, and who 
don’t approve of New Year’s Day. The only advice we can give to 
Mr. Smith, is to let his cara sposa have her own way, and to thank 
his stars that the first of January comes but once a year: 


New York, January 4, 1858. 

MADAM,—I see that you are such an enthusiastic advocate for the rights of 
your sex, that 1am timid about writing you rding abuses from which I 
am a severe sufferer. I entered when quite a lad in a large dry goods house, 
and by hard kicks and hard work finally reached the goal of my am- 
bition, a ship in a mercantile establishment. d will not aes 
you of the sublime pleasure | experienced when I was able to t upon my 
store window, ‘* No goods retailed here;’’ that was indeed sublime consum- 
mation, and when I walked in Broadway I felt that I was one of the magnates 
of the iand; but, my dear these triumphs consumed time, and when 
I reviewed the past, although I found myself a ‘‘ merchant prince,’’ as the 
Fifth Avepue preachers call us, I also found that I was an old bachelor on the 
evening side of forty ! 

The rumor got out that I was well off, and somehow it was known that I 
would marry, and I found myself exceedingly popular with ladies of my own 
age who had marriageable daughters. Iam too much ofa business man to go 
into details, but the upshot of the matter is that afew months ago Grace 
Church was crowded, the street in front was crowded, and it was admitted that 
I had secured a young wife of twenty, reeollect, who wou'd honor any draw- 
ing-room, and shed a lustre over my now organized domestic establishment. 

hiogs went on merrily and all right, though the bills came in rather strong 
consiiorng, the derangements inthe money market, but I complained not. 
Meantime New Year’s Day approached, and my wife suggested thet we should 
‘* receive calls’’ ina manner befitting our new dignity; I acquiesced, and she 
went to great expense, purchasing wines and eonfectionary beyond what I 
thought could be found in any Broadway store. A new dress was also neces- 
sary, ‘‘ for that was the universal custom.” The dining table was brought 
from the basement, and by attaching all the ‘extensions’ it was 
across the entire width of the parlor. I occasionali ped ) 
=e of the half-opened door, and wondered what the entire affair would 
cost 

My wife, preliminarily to the New Year’s, for some days lost her usual cozy 
and affectionate manner; she treated me as if I were in the way, and was only 
confidential with the servants, and the two niggers sent from ———— b- 
lishment to superintend the spread and look after things. I timidly remon- 
strated, but she hushed me up by saying, ‘‘Such was the upiversai custom.’’ 
The night before New Year’s I believe she never rested at ason the fated 
day she wore an appearance of lassitude truly distressing. ocked at her ap- 
pearance, she proposed to shut up the parlors and receive calls by gaslight, 
but this, I am happy to say, I had courage enough to resolutely oppose. 

Everything being in readiness, my wife in the parlor in her new dress, the 
hired darkies, recommended by Brown, at the door, about ten o'clock the bell 
rang, and there was ushered into the drawing-room two dandies, who wished 
my wife the compliments of the season, expressed the ides that married life 
was evidently too confining for her previous gay life, and refusing to take any 
refreshments owing to the early hour, saunterei out, one of the brutes eye 
me as he disappeared throug a tortoiseshell eyeglass. 1 complaine ¥ | 
these fellows, but my wife saif their conduct was according to “ universal 
custom. 

‘Lhe next callers were three fellows who seemed as if they came to breakfast 
for it kept my two servants and my wife’s hands busy to sapply their plates; 
and although I am not a mean ora stingy man, yet I think a jar of pick ed 
oysters, and a dish of lobster salad and trimmings were too much for a lunch 
— — than abolutely necessary for the evidence of being ‘glad to see Mrs. 

mith. 

There were some o'd friends of my own, and some who claimed that 
| tage “y = seemed to take epentogs of the occasion to express real friend 
ship, and their appearance was a pleasure and made m mom 
happy that I had « fallen into the custom.” wede: aie i 

As the day wore one“l discovered the singular fact that most of my wife’s 
visitors were her more intimate friends, who shook her. most cordially by the 
hand, and in some instances they affectionately placed their arm sfeand her 
waist as they proceeded to the refreshment table. This I com: ofat once, 
but my wife said “ lt was the universal custom,” so I ret from the field. 
Among the most objectionable friends of the family were a carriage load of fellows 
who ate as if they were starved «nd drank beyond what I dreamed it possible. 
These fellows spilled their wine on the carpet, dropped sandwiches on 
brocatelle chairs, ogled my wife and ended off by admitting that mistook 
my house for Jones’s, who lived next door, Upon this I was ignant 
but my wife said I mustmot complain, for such accidents were quindadains 
a thing that my gmre o custom. 

I am a moral man, aad now that I have a house of my own and a promi 
seat in the Rev. Mr. *s church, I never pian bet I must frankly 
confess that I thought hard apf prabably, in. imitation of Mr. Toodles, 
did once or twice e afternoon wore away, I begame more and 
more indignant at the free manners-of the visitors; some were-absolutely in- 
toxicated, and all more or less partook of Abeir food after-the manner of 
carmen’s horses who eat out of a bag, one half of the oats went into the mouth 
and the other half on the ground, or rather on my velvet carpet. When the 
geslight became necessary, a time my wife sighed for, as she then came out 
quite brilliant, the lassitude of her eyes not being noticeable and ber ornameata 
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showi r advan thought she was reall most charming 
creblure pa hae and felt oy degres of pride that ~$ ¥ mine and nobody 
elve’s ; that I were sole lord and master of-such a treasure; that her I'ps were my 
roperty; that was the word form of the sentiment I felt, and I looked upon 
Per as one of the most brilliant pieces of goods in my possession. Jurt in the 
midst of this ebu'lition of enthusiasm a carriage load: of kid gloves, bushy 
whiskers, scented handkerchiefs and broadcloth precipitated itse in fragments 
into my parlor. The pieces of said carriage load were exeredingly assuming, 
and after staring impudently around the room, ered round my 
precious wife—my own wife—and after squeezing -her band, until her eyes 
watered with pain, they deliberately, one and all, Bissed ber in the most 
affectionate manner—went further, my dear madam, in’one leap, than got 
after six months’ attention and most assiduous ceurt oi tw 
This was more than I could stand. I rushed between the invaders of my 
rights, and by actions attempted to remonstrate.. [know I looked excited and 
surprised. The fellows—I will not call them gentlemen if, Lam banged for it— 
had the cool impudence to ask my adored if that was‘ Smith’” and after cast- 
ing upon me looks of contempt sailed majestically away... Meanwhile my wife, 
agi ated and ill-natured, expressed her surprise that I shonld interfere with the 
festivities o the season, said that I did not understand the;** universal custom.” 
I said in reply, in spite of my ownership of a pew inthe Rey. Mr. Creamcheese’s 
church, ‘‘——— the custom,’? and rushed out.of the honse. To solace my 
wounded feelings and calm myself I rushed into:my old quarters, my late 
boarding-house in Bleecker street. My former Jandlady, was delighted that I 
honored her with my presence. she gave me a quiet, seatyand azain I thought 
over matters, and again I blazed out another curse on the‘ universal custom. a4 

Now tell me, my dear madam, what am I to. do, My wife won’t yield her 
prerogative from principle. She says she is aware that the custom has its ob- 
jections, but she is not going to be a reformer im society. So we have had our 
first matrimonial squabble. Old Biggs, who magried @ strong-minded woman 
thirty years ago, says the atmosphere will be all the clearer when the storm has 
passed away. This figurative language may suit. Mr. Merriam, the Brooklyn 
weather king, but it dont your humble servant, Parr Ava. SMT. 

The day of which our correspondent complains so bitterly was 
unlversally observed in New York as well as in Brooklyn. In the 
latter vity Henry Ward Beecher was flooded with visitors, and as he 
had formally invited the ladies to call on him, many of them accepted 
the invitation, and came accordingly. On the door post was fastened 
a conspicuous placard, bearing the words, “ Don’t ring, but walk in 
and welcome!’ The ladies, on entering, were cordially weleomed 
by Mr. Beecher and his family, and requested to enter their names 
in an autograph book, In the library beyond was a liberal supply 
of refreshments, and the reverend gentleman seemed highly pleased 
at receiving the calls of his lovely flock. 

Wednesday evening was signalized by a brilliant ‘‘ hop” at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, the first that has been given there this season. 
Preparations were made on the grandest scale—two thousand invi- 
tations were issued, and the fashionable world was in a fever of 
excitement on the subject. One of the large dining-saloons was 
thrown open for a ball-room, and at ten o’clock th€ dancing com- 
menced to the music of a fine band. The spacious corrid>rs, recep- 
tion-rooms and parlors were all crowded with guests, and we noticed 
among their ranks scores of the most distinguished and brilliant 
of our New York stars. Miss H , just returned from a conti- 
nental tour, was there, in a splendid robe of pink watered silk, her 
beautiful hair wreathed with clusters of crimson moss-rose buds; 
Miss M—-, in blue tissue, which floated round her like a cloud, 
was one of the loveliest there; the fine effect of her zephyr-like 
dress was heightened by the flash of superb diamonds and by the 
recherché head-dress she wore—blue forget-me-nots in long sprays, 
with diamond centres to each flower; Mrs. L * * * * * *, well-known 
in the fashionable world as one of the most beautiful women in New 
York, wore an amethyst-colored silk, with white plumes in her hair ; 
and Miss V: looked lovely in white moire antique, with a berthé 
of priceless lace, pearl neckinan, and silver leaves twined in her 
magnificent jet black hair. We might add a description of many 
more whose beauty, grace and gorgeous attire gave distinction to the 
scene, had we the space. We observed one dress—lemon-colored 
silk, with three flounces, each trimmed with black velvet ribbon laid 

“in points—which had a novel and striking effect, and one of white 
tissue, exquisitely embroidered, which was less unique, but perhaps 
more delicate. 

Among the gentlemen were many distinguished literary and politi- 
cal celebrities, who appeared to enter heartily into the spirit of the 
hour. All the latest novelties of the Terpsichorean world were per- 
formed, and es Lanciers was danced with exquisite grace. At 
eleven a sumptuous banquet was served up, and it would require a 
more skilful pen than ours to describe the magnificent appearance 
presented by the immense supper-room—the long tables glittering 
with plate, and loaded with every delicacy of the season, and the 
bright faces that surrounded them. We venture to say that very 
few entertainments this scason have rivalled the style and com- 
pleteness of ti.is, in all its phases. 

The festivities were kept up to a late hour, and the guests finally 
separated in high spirits, and delighted with their evening. Every 
one spoke in admiration of the perfection of the Messrs. Leland’s 
arrangements—everything went off well, and there was none of the 
confusion and disorder generally incident to so large a crowd. Jf 
the succeeding “‘ hops” of this estabiishment are as brilliant as this, 
the Metropolitan Hotel will bear away the bell of fashion in the 
winter’s entertainments. 

A brilliant tournament has recently been celebrated at Mont- 

omery, in which a splendid set of diamonds was the prize. Six 
Eoights entered the lists, and after an exciting scene Mr. William 
Knox, who rode as ** Charles G’ Malley,” was proclaimed the victor, 
and he named Miss Octavia Walton Le Vert, of Mobile, as Queen 
of Love and Beauty. The jewels were presented to her with an 
appropriate speech, and the whole scene reminded one of the days 
of old when chivalry was in its prime! 

We have good news from Washington. Two of the very best 
reporter’s seats in the new House are to be assigned to lady corre- 
spondents — Miss Reade, of the Charleston (curier, and Miss 
Windle, of the Boston Post. We foresee that riots and dissensions 
will cease among belligerent Congressmen; how, indeed, can they 
forget their ‘‘ manners” with two guardian angels, with reporter’s 
pens behind their ears, looking on? Success to the lady reporters. 

Charles Mackay writes to the London papers that the crinolines 
of Boston and New York are twice the circumference of the Parisian 
mode! We are astonished at the audacity of these Britishers! 
Our Yankee editors are a privileged race, but not one of them would 
dare to object to the size of our crinolines. You're treading on 
io 7 eae ground, Mr. Mackay, when you begin to criticise our 

oops ! 

Silks, velvets and satins are “‘ going out” as street dresses in 
Psris, and more serviceable styles are taking their place. Instead 
of costly fabrics being dragged through dust and mud, neat delaines, 
me. 9s and poplins may be seen, and the more gorgeous raiment is 
kept for the reception, home circle and soirée. This is a most 
sensible fashion, and we hope American ladies will follow suit. 

Mrs. Ridgway, a young and wealthy heiress, has just been married 
to the Comte de Genay. It is said that this marriage is the “last 
chapter” of a romance commenced on the borders of the Manche. 


The preparations for the Princess Royal’s marriage are in full | 


tide. On the occasion of her royal mother’s marriage, years ago, 
the bride presented each of her bridesmaids with a diamond and 
turquoise ornament to be worn on the shoulder, and the ladies so 
distinguished always wear this badge whenever they attendmat court. 
It is said that a like distinction will be conferred on those who 
officiate at the nuptials of the princess, as fourteen beautiful bracelets 
of the same pattern and with similar jewels are being manufactured 
for the evcnt, besides many pins and brooches. These latter contain, 
on a shield of blue enamel, the cipher of the princess in diamonds, 
surmounted by the Prussian eagle also in brilliant. The trousseau 
of the princess also m tee oe completion, and will be got up in a 
style worthy the royal daughter of England. 





DOESTICKS AND PADLIN MAKE CALLS. 
The Enemies of the New Year's Caller—Doesticks Explains 
Padlin’s Idiosynerasies—They Call at Badger’s, and Learn 
Something—Rules for Making New Year’s Calls—They Call 
at Simpkins’, and are Further Enlightened—The Fire- 
men’s Call—Characteristic Donations —Padlin Exhibits His 
Idiosyncrasics, and is Led Home by Doesticks— Reflections 
upon the Custom of New Year’s Calls, 
Bownrp turkeys, sandwiches, coffee, cold chickens, bread and 
butter, brandy, hams, wines of every name and every degree of 
badness, and cake of every variety known to womankind, and 
possessing every indige:tib'e quality possible to mortal viands; 
these are a few of the dire foes to peace of mind and stomach 


| 


through ranks, and files, and double ranks and treble files, of 
which the New Year’s caller in New York must run the gaunt- 
let. All these enemies are found in every house, and they con- 
spire together, not to take the life of the unfortunate visitor, bu‘ 
to disarrange him inside, and make his head feel next morning 
as if it were a huge copper kettle, turned upside down over a 
dozen little boys of unruly propensities and uncommon strength 
of arm, who were fiercely hammering to be let out. No lady 
who keeps open house on New Year’s will even permit a gentle- 
man frien‘ to depart without accepting from her fair hand an 
indigestion in the shape of cake, or a headache disguised as a 
glass cf wine. The story of my personal adventures, and the 
narrative of wliat I saw-and heard and otherwise encountered 
on New Year's Diy last, may possibly prove instructive. 

In company with my friend Padlin I set out to make a few 
calls on a few of our mutual friends. Now Padlin is an artist, 
one of those fellows who have an irresistible propensity to make 
sketches and pictures on people’s. walls, and on every place that 
presents a clean surface. Whenever Padlin gets a drop of drink 
on board, this artistic desire comes out particularly strong, and 
nothing is safe from his decorating hand... I;mention this little 
peculiarity of Padlin’s before going further, in order that his 
after conduct may not be considered that of a maniac, and that 
I be not blamed for not sending him at once to a lunatic asylum. 

Attired in our best, we set out upon our-travels on foot, for 
neither of us had many shekels, and we were not disposed to 
invest our scanty supply in the extravagances ef horse vehicles 
of any description. 

We went to Badger’s, we rang Badger’s bell, we were received 
by Badger’s servant, and we timidly entered the Badger's 
domicile. We went on a short voyage of discovery through the 
immense parlors, and finally discovered in one corner a lady 
attired elaborately, writing to receive us whenever we had 
finished our perambulations. It.was Miss Badger. We ap- 
proached Miss B. with a welancholy attempt at hilarity (for 
making calls is the most embarrassing and doleful business in 
the world, until you have got through half a dozen and taken 
the raw edge off), Then one after another we went through the 
necessary formula, which I here condense into a rule for the 
benefit.of young hands. 

Rules for making New Yerr’s Calls, 

Rutz 1. What to say to Miss Jonex—Compliments of the 
season, Miss Jones—Happy New Year's, Miss Jones. Great many 
happy New Years, Miss Jones. Had many callsto-day? You're 
looking charmingly, Miss Jones. 

Whet Miss Jones must say.—Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
some refreshments, Mr. Smith? Good-day, Mr. Smith. 
to see you again soon. 

Rutz 2. What to do.—Fat, drink and get out. 

Padlin and I had agreed to say as above, and do as above, and 
to say and do nothing else except under very peculiar circum- 
stances, Judge then of the surprise, not to say dismay, of your 
very humble servants, when Miss Badger, who is a very self-pos- 
sessed girl, after we had performed according to the above stated 
rules, continued the conversation by saying that it was a terrible 
winter for the poor; there was a great deal of suffering ; the poor 
need a great deal of assistance, and we, who are better off in the 
werld, ought to be willing to help. Of course we assented, not 
knowing what was coming next, and feeling particularly proud 
ot a few words from the beautiful Miss Badger. ‘This charitable 
young lady then continued her remarks, to the effect that she had 
prepared a box in which to receive contributions for the poor frcm 
her gentlemen friends. She further stated that there was a strife 
between herself and some of her friends as to who should collect 
the most in this good work, as she called it, thus hinting that the 
larger our contributions were the better she would be pleased. . 

Now this was something that we were quite unprepared for, 
but we donated—of course we donated—what could a man do 
but donate, unless he had made up his mind in advance, and re- 
solved exactly what todo? For my part I think that when a 
lady takes advantage of her position in society, and her beavty, 
and her fine dresses, to extort money from her fiiends under the 
pretence of charity, she commits an act which amounts to high- 
way robbery, with certain mitigations; or to state it in the very 
mildest form, it is beggin: without any mitigation, and ought to 
be punished under the Vagrant Act. And I go in for that pun- 
ishment strongly ; and so does Padlin. And so do many other 
victimized friends of mine. 

Then we left Badger’s and went to Simpkins’. We said our 
pretty things; we took our little glass of wine, Padlin took two; 
he drank port, and then, remembering that he didn’t like port, 
he tcok sherry. As we turned to take our leave Miss Sarah Jane 
Simpkins asked us to look at some curiosities that she had on a 
side table. We looked at the curiosities, the principal one of 
which was a Japan box of ingenious workmanship, in the shape 
of a house, so contrived that when any one took. it in his hand 
the roof fell down over the third story windows, disclosing the 
diabolical sentence, ‘* Contributions for the Poor.”’” While 1 was 
examining this wonderful house, Padlin was improving his oppor- 
tunity to drink a.couple of glasses of sherry. Then 1 put a gold 
dollar into the house—then Miss Sarah Jane replaced the roof; 
then she asked Padlin to look at the curiosities—tien he did sc— 
then he took the fatal box into his hand—then the ingenious roof 
fell down and revealed the diabolical inscription. Padlin gave 
me a look that had it been as hot as it was vicious, would have 
| scorched all. my hair off, and left me bald as a summer squash, 
| But it was of no use. P*had to put in his money. 

Then we went to Robson’s. We were intimate at Robson's 
and knew the girls very well. We did the customary compli- 
ments, and then, by special invitation, sat down to rest ourselves. 
Robson had a private room with whiskey-punch in; Robson in- 
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vited us thither; we went with Robson, and we examined Rob- 
son’s punch, and expressed thereon criticisms favorable. After 
| we had taken several of Robson’s punches, we returned to the 
| parlor. Loud ring at the door. Enter Stiggs. Stiggs is a pon- 

derous individual, with an‘appetite as if the City Hall should get 
| hungry, and take to feeding itself through the chimneys., + Fla- 

bella Robson informed me confidentially that Stiggs never calls 

but once a year, principally with an eye to refreshments, Stiggs 
| did the customary compliments, and immediately proceeded to 
| the table, which he completely eclipsed and overshadowed, He 
| began his slight repast ; what.he ate I can’t exactly state, though 
| 1 am better informed as to what he left, which was_ principally 
| turkey-bones, teaspoons and plates. Then Miss Flabella csked 
| him to look at the curiosities, but Stiggs didn’t. do it ;. he said he 
| had forty-five more calls to make, and he had no time to spare 
| just then, but would come some time to dinner ‘and look over 
| the things. Then there came in all the elerks from Robron’s 
| store, to the number of fourteen. They had been making,calls 


before, and the head clerk, Stanley, was somewhat confused by | 


the exertions of the morning. Coming up to me he shook me 
familiarly by the hand, wishing me ** Complimenseasonmissbella, ’ 
under the impression that I was Miss Fiabella. Then regarding 
me with a look of scorn for an instant, he expressed his opinion 
that I was a “‘ miserable article—second-hand article—half-price 
article—slop-shop article—not fit for any gen’l’mn to put on his 
back.” I perceived that he took me fer a piece of broadcloth, 
and felt that, regarded from that pomt of view, perhaps I wasn’t 
a first-rate piece of goods, But Stanley seemed unwilling to 


leave me with that impression; he changed his opinion in, 
and seizing me by the leg, announced to the company that I wes 
a “ splendid piece of satinet, sir—new style, sir—nothing like it 
in the country, sir—no, sir,’’ and concl his short and rather 
ineoherent oration by offering to sell me to Robson, whom he 
addressed as ‘* Old Pepper-pod,”’ for a dollar and seventy-five 
centsa yard. The table having been replenished, he and the 
others partook of the refreshments, Padlin drinking with each 
in succession. Stanley further distinguished himself by slily ap- 
proaching Miss Flabella and artfully slipping a ham sandwich 
down the back of her neck, and then asking her to pull off his 
boots and bring him a pipe. His festive companions finally got 
tim away, and he left, first. assuring the young ladies that he 
should come early in the morning for the bill, and should expect 
the money without fail. 

Padlin had by this time got himself into a very mellow state, 
and his artistic propensities began to come out strong. . Not 
having his regular tools at hand, he made use of such substitutes 
as he could find. He drew a number of caricature heads in 
Miss Flabella’s album with his pencil, and then having lost that 
implement in the depths of the sherry decanter by attempting to 
make it answer as a.cork, he was put to his ingenuity. He 
overcame this difficulty by using burnt matches, with which 
substitutes he oceupied himself for half an hour scrawling on 
the white marble mantelpiece a landscape in which the men.-were 
taller than the mountains, and all the trees had legs. 

Soon there was a grand welcome at the door, and forty men 
entered in a crowd. As they all had red shirts and muddy 
boots, I was somewhat puzzled to account for their sudden sp- 
pearance as New Year’s callers, The difficulty was soon solved 
by one of them, who said, having previously taken a large chew 
of tobacco from his cheek and put it on the piano for future use, 
“You see, were 90's boys, and our fellers thought as we’d honor 
you with a call, seein’ as yer gin somethin’ for paintin’ der new 
machine. We don't care so much about the giub, but we likes 
our little drink about this time of day.” 

Robson, with that presence of mind for which he is remark- 
able, ordered in more glasses, and when he had supplied them 

lj, and was expecting somebody to propose the health of the 
ladies of the house, the foreman, who kad not yet taken off his 
hat, removed that patent-leather curiosity, and swinging it 
about his head, called out, ** Now, fellers, here’s to old 90, and 
give her three good ones.’’ Responsive to this appeal, the 
‘* fellers’’ drank their liquor and gave three cheers, with the 
fiercest kind of a “ tigerrrrrrr’’ on the end. Then they relighted 
their cigars, and restored the tobaeco to their. cheeks, and 
narched off without saying a word to Miss Flabella, or saying 
anything to anybody about “* Happy New Years.” Miss Fla- 
bella had not ventured to suggest to them a look at her curiosi- 
ties, but one of them had spied out the box, and of course had 
taken it in his hand, and discovered the diabolical inscription. 
ihis charitab'e gentleman, animated by a Christian desire to 
alleviate the condition of the suffering poor, had passed the box 
round among ‘90's fellers,” and the result was an extremely 
liberal contribution in the shape of cigar stumps and those pre- 
parations of tobacco commonly known by the military appella- 
tion of “ old soldiers,” 

Leaving Robson’s, we encountered eight young men of the 
* Shortboy”’ denomination, in a crazy old vegetable wagon, 
driving a miserable skeleton of a horse; they were making calls, 
and were attired for the holiday festivities in fustian breeches, 
felt hats and cigars. They wished us “ Happy New Year’ ina 
scream, to which we deigned no reply; but hearing them: pre 
paring to “ stop and lam them chaps, if they don’t shell out,” we 
hurried round the corner to Jackson’s. “ 

At Jackson’s the confusion «f Padlin assumed a new phase, 
He knew Jackson to be achurch member and a strict ten:perance 
man, 80 he sought out that gentlemen, dragged him from his own 
room into the parlor, and insisted that he should take a drink at 
his own table. When he discovered that there were no. liquors 
at that festive board, he refused to be comforted unless. Jackson 
would proceed with him to a “ place” and get a brandy-punch. 
While { was entreating Jackson not to mind Padlin, the latter 
gentleman was busily sketching on Jackson’s back, with a bit of 
plaster, a head of Shakespeare, with a pipe in his mouth. 

Mrs. Jackson and the Misses Jackson reminded us delicatel 
that on that day they were receiving money for the poor. aid 
the Misses White, and the Misses Brown, and the Misses Green, 
and the Misses Black, and so did all the misses at every houce 
where we called, all that day. I hope the poor got all the mone 
that was collected in their name, but if T'was a poor man. i 
shouldn’t have any extravagant expectations on so dubious a 
foundation. 

While we were at Wilkins’s a party of twelve young men came 
in, and one, who had been introduced to Miss Fanny Wilkins 
the day before, very gravely proceeded to present all his friends 
in rotation; they then all partook of refreshments and gravely 
walked out. I asked Fanny if this sort of thing was common : 
she toid me that of three hundred and fifty callers who had visited 
her that day she could not call by name twenty-five. It is the 
custom for young men to form themselves into predatory bands 
of twelve or sixteen, and all call at every house where any one of 
the crowd has ever spoken to any of the inmates, The object 
seems to be drink. 

Later in the dcy the callers began to show strong symptoms of 
inebriation. At Williamson’s, where Padlin and I were making 
a temporary sojourn of about five minutes, three young men came 
in, in a nice state. One of them stood and shook hands with the. 
girl who had the door-opening department in charge until that 
damsel repudiated him and fled to the kitchen, when he seated 
himself on the stairs and wished the hat-rack the compliments of 
the season so many times that he made himself hoarse. Youn 
man No, 2, when asked to take refreshments, nibbled ot a pate 
volume of Longfellow under the belief that it was poundcake, 
while young man No. 3 was occupied with asking himself to take 
a ny of brandy, and then trying to pour it out of the piano 
stool. 

We made but few calls after this. Padlin had him- 
self of a piece of charcoal, and when we stopped at a house would 
linger in the hall under pretence ot taking off his overcoat, and 
beginning at the hall door would gradually sketch his way into 
the parlor. His ideas, which at first were rather wandering, 
gradually settled down on animals, principally wooden- 
tigers and rats with elephant’s heads. I know is a es 
menagerie of these anomalous beasts done in eharcoal all over the 
last three houses where we made any stay. As soon.as I dis- 
covered what he was about I led him home, he sketching out 
with his feet as we walked along, a plan of a railroad with in- 
numerable curves. 

The principle of New Year's ealling, as nearly as I can get at 
it, seems to be for «he gentiemen getting very drunk, and for the 
ladies doing a bit of amateur begging under false pretences. 








Two Men Attacked by an Eagle. 

A large gray eagle a few days since attacked two men in Bedford 
co., Pa. It flew at the throat of one of the men, who was a short 
distance from thc other, but the blow was warded off. The eagle 
then struck him through the wrist with his claw, when they closed 
and fell to the —— in a fearful struggle. The other man had his 
gun with him, but was prevented from firing by fear of killing his 
friend. He ran immediately to his assistance and cut the throat of 
the eagle. It measured nine feet betweva the tips of its wings, 
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True Philosophy. 

Dr. Johnson remarked that a 
habit of looking on the best side Wi 
of every event is better than a yi 
thousand pounds a year. When vit 
Fénélon’s library was on fire, 
God be praised,” he exclaimed, 
“that it is not the dwelling of 
some poor man.” 


THROWING THE LASSO. 
A Californian Sport. 


Tne Spanish descendants of 
both American continents, being 
largely occupied with the raising 
of cattle, have become expert in 
the use of the lasso. In their 
hands it is a weapon of destruc- 
tion and of utility. In their 
wars they use it to entangle an 
enemy, drag him from his horse 
and destroy him by a ride on 
the rough ground; in their daily 
oc*upations it is a most useful 
adjunct in subjecting wild cattle 
to discipline, and it is so efficient 
that none are able to escape. In 
the hands of an expert lasso- 
thrower any part of the animal 
ean be seized—a horn, a hind 
leg, a fore foot—and these things 
are accomplished with unerring 
certainty. When the Ameri- 
eans took possession of Cali- 
fornia, they of course soon be- 
eame accomplished in the use of 
the lasso, and it is most remark - 
able that they soon surpassed 
the natives in its effective use. 
Our scene represents an Ameri- 
cin engaged in the amusement ; 
the origina! was sketched on the 
outskirts of San Francisco; this 
was soon considered unexciting 
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work, and our trappers and 














hunters adopted the lasso to 
catch the grizzly bear, and with 
it a man can conquer these ter- 
rible animals with almost as 
much ease as if it were a domestic animal. The custom is to 
lasso the bear, entice him to a tree, to which the animal by 
means of the lasso is lashed, and then he is killed at the pleasure 
of the hunter, 








THE CURATE OF LOUVAINE AND THE BLACK 
MASKS. 


Durie the fall and winter of the year 1818 the country around 
the ancient town of Louvaine was infested by a band of robbers, 
whose organization was so perfect and movements so sudden and 
mysterious, that, although they spread death and desolation in all 
directions, yet the officers of the law failed utterly in all attempts 
to bring them to justice. The members of this fearful league were 
reported to be young men of good family, and the leader was 
described by common report as a man of noble presence, soldier- 
like bearing and most indomitable courage, joined to a mind dark 
and cunning, and a heart that was a stranger to remorse or pity. 

This formidable band were known far and wide as the “ black 
masks,”’ for all accounts agreed in describing them as clothed 
completely in black, and having their faces covered with black 
masks. However, the mystery surrounding them was dissipated, 
and their devestations brought to a termination, by the incident 
I am aout to relate. 

There lived, at the period to which I refer, in the suburbs of 
Louvaine, a worthy curate, Father Gervaise by name, and with 
him resided the son of an only sister some time deceased, whose 
education Father Gervaise had superintended, and whose man- 
hood he watched with almost a father's care. Growing up, there- 
fore, under the very dome of the church, it is not surprising that 
Julian de Montressor early displayed feelings and sentiments cal- 
culated to inspire in his uncle ardent hopes that he would in time 
embrace the church as a profession, and great was the worthy 
curate’s disappointment when the youth grew to manhood with- 
out expressing any determination to forswear for ever the vanities 








18 CUSATE OF LOUVALNE DISCOVERS THE GIRL HANGING IN TOE CHIMNEY. 


| of this wicked world ; but still, determined not to influence him 
| in the least, the good priest kept his own counsel, satisfied that at 
| all events his nephew’s feet would never forsake the straight and 
| narrow path. 

At the time of the occurrence of the incident I am about to 
relate Julian had just entered his twenty-first year; he was tall, 
nearly if not quite six feet, well formed, with a face that from a 
hasty glance would have been pronounced eminently handsome, 
but upon a careful examination an expression might have been 
traced that would have caused an involuntary shudder to creep 
over the behoider. He was also well educated, accomplished and 
agreeable, so that his company was eagerly sought, more especially 
by those ladies having marriageable daughters. Only one thing 
in relation to his nephew troubled Father Gervaise, and that was 
his very frequent and prolonged absence at night ; but as he always 
had some plausible excuse, even that ceased after a time to occa- 
sion any uneasiness, and the uncle and nephew lived in undis- 
turbed harmony. 

One evening in the month of Febrvary they were seated to- 
gether in the comfortable library cf Father Gervaise’s residence, 
enjoying the warmth of a blazing wood fire, when a sudden 
summons came for the curate to attend the deathbed of one of his 
parishioners, who lived atea considerable distance. 

Without a moment’s hesitation this excellent man rose from the 
soft cushions of the arm chair in which he had been reposing, and 
gathering the folds of his cloak about him, set forth. 

The wind blew fiercely in his teeth, and a dreary sleet drove 
in his face, but still, with a stout heart, Father Gervaise kept on 
his way, and in about an hour arrived at his destination. He was 


afford what comfort he might to the mourning survivors, he set 
out on his return. Fain would his parishioners have prevailed 





| inducement, the dread of an encounter with the “ black masks ;”’ 





| upon him to remain until daylight, holding torth, by way of 





but only smiling at their fears, 
and bidding them an affectionate 
farewell, he departed. 

* The night was far advanced 
and the way very lonely, but 
Father Gervaise’s heart was a 
stranger to fear, and he strode 
on bravely, as though in broad 
daylight. At the start, indeed, 
he felt the cold damp keenly, 
but by degrees even that was for- 
gotten as he became wrapt in 
thought. 

He had walked perhaps a 
mile, when suddenly he was 
startled from his reverie by the 
clatter of what seemed a tr00P 
of horse. Pausing, he 
around; he could see nothing, 
but still heard distinctly the 
sound, and all the time it drew 
nearer. Presently, however, 
coming around a turn in the 
road at full gallop, a of 
about a dozen men, mounted on 
fleet steeds, dashed past him, 
and through the darkness Father 
Gervaise was just enabled to 
distinguish that each rider wore 
over his face a black mask. 

**So I have actually seen the 
famous and infamous black 
masks,” he thought, as he once 
more continued on his way; and 
ke went on contemplating how 
much he should like to bring 
the rogues to justice, little think- 
ing how soon he was to play an 
important part in that very act. 
He had not proceeded many 
steps further before, on passing 
a house, he was astonished to see 
a light burning, and the door 
wide open. Conjecturing at 
once that this had been the 
scene of one of the midnight ex- 
ploits of the bold robbers, Father 
Gervaise entered, and his suspi- 
cions were terribly confirmed by finding, stretched in death across 
the main passage, an aged man, whom he at once recognized as 
the master of the house. Duly pausing to assure himself that 
life was extinct, the priest passed on into the main apartment, 
from which a strong light issued, when what was his horror an 
dismay at finding the wife likewise brutally murdered, her body 
lying beneath a table. : 

Sickened at the fearful sight, the curate was about to hurry 
out and alarm the neighborhord, when his attention was attracted 
by a strange gurgling sound proceeding from the chimney-place. 
Looking in the direction indica ed, his blood curdled for an 
instant, his presence of mind entirely forsook him, for there he 
beheld hanging in sight a pair of feet, which gave several convul- 
sive movements, the gurgling sound still continuing. Recovering 
his self- ion, however, Father Gervaise rushed forward and 
found the female domestic of the family suspended by the neck, 
in the last agonies of death. To seize a knife that luckily lay 
near, and cut the cord that held her, was the work of an instant, 
but some time elapsed afterwards before he was enabled to restore 
her to sufficient consciousness to give an account of the circum- 
stances attending this horrid deed. 

The poor girl, on recognizing the good curate, was overcome 
with strange grief, and hiding her face in her hands, wept bitterly, 
and for a long time refused to give any account of what had 
transpired. At last, being earnestly entreated, she with many 
sobs told how the black masks, some dozen in number, had 
broken into the house and murdered the master and mistress in 
cold bleod ; she herself had found temporary safety by hiding 
behind the fireboard, and faacying their work of deat. accom- 


just in time to administer the last rights and consolations of | plished, the ruffians proceeded to ransack the houre in search of 
religion to the dying, and after remaining about half an hour, to | gold, which it was well known the aged couple kept secreted in 
| the building. Having succeeded in their search, they returned 


to the room in which she was hidden, in order to divide their 
booty, and having seated themselves around the table, they all 
removed their masks, except the leader; and the poor girl began 





TAMING WILD CATTLE WITH THE LASSO—A SCENE SKETOMED IN THE SUBURBS OF SAY FRANCISCO, 
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‘© relate how, through a crevice in the fireboard, she 
ized the countenanees of every one of the robbers 
that were unmasked, and, to the horror and amazement 
of her listener, disclosed the names of young men of 
‘the highest families before unquestioned. So eager did 
the girl “become in prosecuting her scrutiny, however, 
hat, leaning too heavily against the screen, it fell 
. The robbers sprang to their feet and instantly 
replaced their masks; then the leader rushed upon her 
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and seized her, already half dead with fright, by the 
neck, They consulted together as to the manner of her \ 
death, and concluded, with a savage laugh, to hang her »: 
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to displace the mask 
from the face of the chief, and as in a trembling voice 
she repeated the name of that man, the good curate 
turned white as death and fell prostrate upon his knees, 
with his hands raised to heaven. The name she uttered 
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was that of Julian de Montressor, his own much-beloved 
nephew, and so minute was her description of him that 
he could not but be convinced of the truth of her 
statement. F.ther Gervaise was utterly horrified, but 
at the same time his sense of justice and duty to his 
fellow-men told him at once what course he must pur- 
sue; so, calming himself as well as he was able, he 
listened to the remainder of her recital as to how they 
executed their hideous threat. and how then she forgot 
all things until restored to life by his kind attentions 
When she had concluded her narrative, the good curate 
placed her in charge of the nearest neighbor, and then, 
with a heavy heart but firm purpose, set out once more 
for his home. Before reaching his own residence he 
applied to the mayor, declared to him what he had seen 
and heard, and requested him to assist him in the plan 
he had formed to secure the robbers, who, from certain 
circumstances, he firmly believed to be secreted in his 
own house. The mayor, with much prudence, em- 
ployed every measure suggested by the curate, and acco- 
mpanied by a sufficient guard, followed him at a short 
distance to his dwelling. , 
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TEBRIFIC ACCIDENT—BURSTING OF OLD MRS. TWADDLE’S AQUA-VIVABIUM. 
HER FAVORITE EEL WITH THE TONGS, A WORK BEQUIRING SOME ADDBESS, 


The curate, as he anticipated, on entering his li 
found his nephew apparently watching for his return, | 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the good man hi | it I 
could restrain his emotion. Making a powerful effort, with | Meet FREI AL ° 
however, to control his feelings, he told Julian that | | ca Me aly 
he had had a very painful visit, and requested him to ‘4 Sie Ha 3 
go to thecellar and bring him some wine. Tle young i r 
man changed color at this unusual request, ond hesi- in 
tated a moment ; at which the uncle offered to go him- ' 
self and fetch it, and in effect rose to execute his design, ; \ 
when the nephew, with great eagerness, sprang to his \| | ; 
feet, and expressed himself quite ready to do as he 7 NI 
desired. Taking a light, he passed out of the room i Lit 












THE OLD LADY MAY BE OBSERVED ENDEAVOBING TO PICK UP 
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may have heard of the tenacity with which the venomous 
tarantula is pursued by an inveterate enemy, in the form 
of a huge wasp—invariably resulting in the defeat and 
death of the former. We were an eye-witness to one of 
these conflicts lately, while on a ramble among the adja- 
cent hills. This is the season when the poisonous tarantula 
leaves his well-fashioned abode to perambulate the dusty 
roads and the smooth paths so often trod by the indus- 
trious miners, and about their haunts a dozen or so may 
be seen any day, of this hideous enlargement of the spider 
race, within a circuit of a few yards, leisurely wending th 
way along the roads and byeways. Often have we marked, 
with attentive curiosity, his awkward gait while lifting his 
long, unwieldy legs above the short blades of press, and 
wondered for what uses and purposes this ugly little mon- 
ster was placed upon this beautiful globe. — e atten- 
tively watching the motions of one of these insects d 

our walk, we were much surprised to see the object 
our attention suddenly stop short in his wanderings and 
raise itself up to its full height, as though watching the 
coming of some unwelcome visitor. We at first suppcsed 
that it just espied us, and was expecting danger from our 
hands; but upon our retreating a few steps, he quickly 
crouched behind a tuft of dry grass, and remaini: bey 
quiet, seemed to make himself as small as’ possible. 
slight buzzing was heard in the air, and in a moment 
a wasp passed quickly near, hovering on the wing, over 
his trembling victim, the much-dreaded tarantula. 

some bird of prey the wasp remained: poised a moment, 
and then quick as thought darted down upon his a 
and stung him many times with great rapidity. 
tarantula, smarting under the pain, an a retreat, with 
all the speed of which he was capable, but the wasp hung 
over him with revengeful tenacity, and again an 

struck him with his venomous sting. Gradually the t 
of the tarantula became slower and more irregular, at 
length, under the repeated thrusts of his conqueror, he 
died, biting the grass with his terrible fangs. The wasp 
now seized his enemy, and commenced dragging him away, 
with what intent we could not, as business called us hence, 
at the time discover. The wasp, whose attackaupon the 
tarantula are so fatal, has a long, slim, glossy black body, 
yellow wings, and is armed with a very sharp, oe 
like sting, which may be seen protruding as it It 
fears not the presence of man or beast when in pursuit 
of his enemy. After witnessing the victory we turned 
homewards, wondering why this feud began, which is fol- 
lowed up with such exterminating hate—so like the prac- 
tices of the higher animal man.” 
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and down the stairs leading to the cellar. No sooner 2 == Sea 
had he done so than the curate locked and bolted the NE — 
door, and then gave a signal for the mayor and his : —— 
guard to enter. They did so at once, having obtained S 
lights, unfastened the cellar door, and were about to é 
enter, when they were set upon by about a dozen men, p 
armed with short swords, dressed all in black, and having 

their faces covered with black masks. The struggle, 
though desperate, lasted only a few moments, the city 
guards were too numerous for the brigands, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing every robber alive. The mayor , 
ordered them to be instantly disarmed, bound in fetters, ath | 
and conveyed to a neighboring prison, which order was 1! 

at once obeyed, and shortly thereafter they were all silk i 
condemned and executed ; thus was the country rid of aa 
the black masks. As for the good curate, it was many - 
a weary month before the accustomed smile was seen 
on his benevolent face, but at Jength he seemed to have 
recovered in a measure from the severe affliction that 
had crushed his hopes, and made his life cheerless. 
But although he lived to an old age, he was never known 


to allude in any way to the tragic story of the “ black “ 
masks.” 








The Tarantula and its Deadly Persecutor. 

The following account of a deadly combat between a 
tarantula and a persecuting wasp is taken from the 
Mariposa (California) Democrat. “Some of our readers 











TRYING THE CROTON WATER CURE FOR AN OBJANeIC COMPLAINT, 
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HE J By Blue Bell Answers to Correspondents. te An Ascaya Gpsneara-—A Member of once made a 
. untcations intended rtment addressed ues Secretary ‘are ota tleman 
FROM MRS. SERAPHINA BROWN, OF UNION SQUARE, TO MISS yr 7 Ge Chee Gos as be risy a post in some home o fiatigé edo. One after another of the quetienan's \ 


credentials were opened—one setting forth his knowledge of Hebrew, another 
of Greek, a third of Latin, an‘ so on, as letter after letter was examined, down 
to a perfect knowledge of all the modern languages. ‘A most extra-or-d 

man |’? said the Secretary, looking up from under the spectacles upon his 
high, broad forehead. “Why, sir, that man must have graduated at the 
Tower of Babel !’’ 


Wuy Cats Wasu tHE Facrs.—A cat caught a sparrow, and 
was about te devour it, but the sparrow said, ‘‘ No gentleman eats till he has 
first washed his face.”? The cat, struck with this remark, set the sparrow 
down, and began to wash his face with his paw, but the sparrow flew away. 
This vexed Puss extremely, and he said, ‘‘ As long as I live I will eat first-and 
wash my face afterwards.’? Which all cats do even to this day. 


CUPID SWALLOWED. 


T’other day, as I was twining 

Roses for a crown to dine in, 

What, of all things, ’midst the heap, 
Should I licht on fast asleep, 

But the little desperate elf, 

The tiny traitor, Love himself ! 

By the wings I pinched him up 

Like a bee; and in a cup 

Of my wine I sank him, 
And what d’ye think [ did ?—I dravk him. 
Faith, I thought him dead : Not he! 
There he lives with tenfold glee; 


ROSINA SMYTHE, OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
My dearest Rosina, 1’ve slipped from the men, 
Who are talking sad nonsense, to take up my pen; 
You know we agreed, when we parted last week, 
That we'd write to each other, since too far off to speak ; 
And though it fatigues me to scribble a letter, 
Yet than talking to Brown—why anything's better. 
What do you think of the brute—my husband, of course— 
He’s getting, I mourn it, from bad into worse. 
You know the dear count, whom we met at the play, 
Well, the brute cashed his note, and now wants him to pay ; 
Such unhandsome conduct has never been heard— 
I quite blushed that my husband should be so absurd. 
Now for pleasanter things, I persuaded mamma 
*T was our duty to do every thing with ¢c/at, 
More especially now, which are called “ panic times,” 
Lest they would suspect we were “ short of the dimes ;”’ 
So therefore to Stewart’s we drove the next day, 
And run up a bili which papa has to pay 


hap We sincerely apologise to our readers for the gross blunder which oceurred 
in our diagram of last week; a Black R on Q Kt 2 should have been substi- 
tuted for a Pawn instead. We promise our friends a closer attention to prob- 
lems, to prevent its recurrence. Solution in our nex 

Bay No specimen of the Chess Monthly will be hereafter forwarded to any cor- 
respondent unless paid inadvance. Address, Messrs. Miller & Son, 13 Thames 
street, New York. 

*,* ANSWERS to correspondents unavoidably crowded out this week. 

Say Tue fillowing gentlemen will be an wered at length in our succeeding 
pnamber : Dr. C. C. Moore, Minnesota; E. A. B., of Charleston; Jacob Elson; 
N.C. R., of Philade!phia, will be answered by mail; Incognito; C. A. Shaw, 
Rising Sun, Indiana; W. W. K., St. Louis; Yankee, Mass.; M. W., New Bed- 
ford; E. H. K., of Brooklyn; F. W. Chislett, Dubuque, Iowa; N. H. W., 
Charlesten; M., of Boston; Sagamore; S. L. H., Taree Rivers, Mich.; G. W. 
B., Waterbury; Winfield Smith, Milwaukee; Harr., Amherst College. 

FE. A. B.—All received. 


PROBLEM CIX.—A sui-mate by C. J. J., of College St. James, 
Md. White plays first, and compels Black to mate him in four 
moves. 












For the presents ma made me, while I, bound in duty, yy And now this moment with his wings, 
Gave dearest mamma quite a snug little booty ty I feel him tickling my heart-strings. 


Of earrings and brooches, with bracelets to suit, (3 
And told them to send in the bill to ‘ the brute.” tty 

For really I own, from what I have seen, ; Uy 

A father or husband’s a mere paying machine ; Wud, 1 
And to foot his wife’s bills, as Jong as he can, Wy 
Is, I boldly affirm, the “‘ waole duty of man!” UY) 
Having settled for these—’twas a heavenly day— WY 2 
To Thompson’s Saloon we drove right away ; 

This I always admired—such marble and gilding, 

It really is quite a Grace Church kind of building. 


SURGICAL AND ANATOMICAL.—At an examination of the College 
of Surgeons, a candidate was asked by Aberuethy, ‘‘ What would you do if a 
man was blown up with powder?’ “ Wait until he came down,” he replied, 
coolly. ‘‘ True,’’ replied Abernethy, ‘and suppose I should kick you for such 
an impertinent reply, what muscles would I put in motion?’’ The flexors and 
extensors of my arm, for I would knock you down immediately.”” He received 
a diploma, 


A Frx.—The other day, as Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, 
were going to Charleston, the conductor made a fuss because they did not each 
have a ticket. The gentleman who had charge of them said that they had al- 
ways been carried on the ticket of a single passenger. The conductor replied 
that they were two persons, and occupied two seats; they must, therefore, pay 
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ZZ b Bee ; 
wy, wastes, Yi) two passages. ‘‘ Very well,’’ saic leman, ‘‘I will 
When religion’s improved, as I trust “twill be soon, Y Uy. Y Wy Chena, oan you can et Eng off typed ay This heumeht te otataster tate 
Every-chureh will be fixed like an ice cream saloon— Y sey é %Y Y & YH senses, and he “ knocked under.”? 
That as the dear clergyman sings, prays and preaches, — : yy — Vila Ulu: THE GUIDING HAND. 
We may sip Roman punches, and eat our ~~ peaches. Uy YY Yyy Y, Ly, ' Pos “ry thy burden upon the Lord,”"—Psalm lv, 22. 
By this plan alone can our morals be mended, : WY), YU, Bun Y, s this the way, my Father? ’Tis, my child. 
And pede cream saloon churches be better attended. Vdd, ' — Ud, Z yyy lly yay oo bene tee a= Goeeey wild, 
Apropos, my dear Rose, I may just as well mention WY Oy Yas Yj E> cacti betahous, 
Not to pay to the papers the slightest attention— by Z y wal But enemies are round! Yes, child, I know 
There is no distress here—’tis a wicked invention WY WM Width, Uiivian That where thou least expectest thou’lt find a foe ; 
Of mere penny-a-liners who write for the press, YY Y / Yy Ge WG, But victor thou shalt prove " er al below, ne 
And who think it a fine thing to preach up distress. WY Yy Wy fy j in D va strength above. 
Let me give you a proof—I have been to seven balis Wd WMldén UsiiiitiA My Father, itis dark! Child, take my hand, 


In less than five days, and had five hundred calls 
On New Year’s, which cost my old brute, mcre or less, 
Some five hundred dollars—so much for distress ! 
In addition, I’ve not paid my milliner yet, 
A proof she is not much in want of the debt. 
To be sure she has asked, but I hinted quite plain 
I’d never employ her, if she asked me again 
For at least the next three months—now, isn’t it funny, 
If there’s any distress, she cou/d wait for her money? 
And as for the poor, and their tragedy scenes, 
If the wretches are starving—why not eat pork and beans ? 
But the fact is we’ve pampered these creatures so much, 
There is scarcely a dish now they’ll vouchsafe to touch ! 
It’s really quite sickening to drive through New York, 
And see the huge piles of beef, mutton and pork, 
The savory things placed so tempting at Taylor’s, 
And then read next day all these Democrat railers. 
The poor don’t want food—they want bayonets and jailers ! 
They’re always intruding their vile squalid figures, 
They’ll really in time think themselves good as niggers ! 
That reminds me, dear Rose, our duck of a preacher, 
He’s cousin, you know, to the famous Ward Beecher, 
Brough, to me last week such a love of a nigger, 
Such eyes, teeth and hair—such a nobleman’s figure— 
Poor fellow—he was—yes, a fugitive slave, 
And wanted a trifle—fifty dollars—to save 
This noble of Nature from that horrid Turk 
Called a Planter—who really would make niggers work ! 
My feelings were touched—I paid him the cash, 
While a tear trickled down from the darkey’s eyelash ; 
So I gave him my cambric, «mbroidered with lace, 
To.wipe it away from his beautiful face, 
And in the dear Tribune next morning, I found 
My name and donation were amply renowned ; 
But Brown, to whom Philanthropy has no delights, 
Growled out, ‘‘ I had better bestowed it on whites !” 
Now what do you think the vile people say, 
That our parson has hired him at so much a day, 
And that he’s a whitewasher in West Broadway, 
And that Greeley and Beecher, Neal Dow, and the rest, 
With these fugitive niggers will feather their nest. 
But I must break off—for that brute of a Brown 
Has sent up to ask me if I’m coming down, 
And so, my dear Rosa, awaiting a line 
Of answer from you, 
I am yours, 
SERAPHINE! 





A Stubborn Stripling. 

Once upon a time, a big, strapping, awkward youth, fresh from 
Vermont, entered the Dummer Academy at Bayfield, Mass., for a 
little share of erudition, which is doled out at this Temple of Mi- 
nerva at economical prices. At that time—we know not how it is at 
present—the boys and girls were kept in one apartment, only the 
middle aisle separating them. One day this Vermont stripling who 
had just been helping one of the girls through a hard sum—he was 
’eute on ciphering—thought it not more than fair that he should 
take toll for his service ; accordingly he threw his big arm around 
the rosy damsel and gave her asly but rousing smack which startled 
the whole assembly. *‘ Jedediah Tower, come up here!” roared out 
the preceptor. 

The delinquent appeared, his face glowing with blushes like a red 
hot warming pan, and looking as silly as a ninny. 

** Hold out your hand, sir!’’ said the pedagogue. 
not to act thus in this institution.” 

The huge paw was extended in a horizontal line toward the in- 
structor, who surveyed its broad surface with a mathematical eye— 
caleulating how maay strokes of his small ferule it wculd take to 
cover the large number of square inches which it contained. 

** Jedediah,” at length he said, * this is the first time that you 
have been called up for any delinquency; now, sir. if you will say 
that you are sorry for what you have done, | will let you off this 
time without punishment.” 

** Sorry !”” exclaimed the youngster, striking an attitude of pride 


and indignation ; “sorry! No, sir! Lam not. And | will do jest 
So, put on, old feller, jest as hard as you 


**T’ll teach you 


so agin ef 1 hev a chance. 
like. By the jumping Jehoshiphat! I’d stand here and let you 
lick me till kingdom kum, afore 1’d be sorry at that—by thunder, I 
would !” 


A TEACHER had been explaining to his class the points of the 
compass, and all were drawn up ia tront, toward the north 
** Now, what’s before you, Joli 
** The north, sir.’’ 
* and what belind you, Tommy 
1 ‘ 


** My coat tail, sir,’’ said hi, trying at the same time to get a glimpse of it. 








Game CIX.—(Kine’s Gampit)—Lively skirmish lately played in Louisville 
between our correspondent, Mr. J. B. Litty, and Mr. Woop. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. L. Mr. W. Mr. L. Mr, W. 
K P2 KP2 10 Btks P (ch) (c) K tks B 
2KBP2 P tks P 11 Q to R 5 (ch) K to B 
3 K Kt toB3 K Kt P2 12 P tks B Qto K 2 
4K BtoQB4 KRP1I 13 BtoQ2 Q tks K P (d) 
5KRP2 Bto K Kt 2 14 QKttoB3 QP2 
6QP2 QBr1 (a) 15 Castles (é) P tks P 
7 RP tks P P tks P 16 Kt tks P Q tks Kt (f) 
8 RtksR B tks R 17 KRtoK QtoK B4 
9K KttoK5 B tks Kt (0) and White mates in six moves. 


NOTES TO GAME CIX. 

(a) Decidedly bad Chess ; P to Q 3 is the move laid down in “‘ books.’? 

(b) Hither Kt to K R38 or P to Q 4 would have given Black a bad game, since 
White could play Q to K R 5, having a splendid position. 

(c) Nothing like a spirited dash. 

(d) Losing precious time. What are those pieces doing on the Q’s side? 
Why not take them off the board at once? 

é) All this is as it should be. 
{?, The thoughtless capture of this piece must lead to inevitable defeat. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM CVI. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 P tks R (ch) R tks P (best) 
2 Kt tks R B tks B 
8 Kt tks Kt mate. 








MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA, FourTeENTH StreEt.—The last noveity pro- 
duced at the Academy was Rossini’s piquant and charming opera of ‘ Italiani 
in Algiera.’? It contains many charming pieces, and would become a favorite 
with the public if oftener heard. Madame D’Angri sang the principal réle 
deliciously; we could hardly think of an alteration for the better. Labocetta, 
Rocco and Gassier were all highly satisfactory, makinz up a complete and very 
perfect representation. Some diflicully occurred on the first representation of 
this opera between the chorus and the management; the former demanding 
increased pay, and because the demand was not complied with, refusing to sing 
after the curtain was raised. The manager appealed to the public and asked 
for permission to go on without them, which was readily and heartily granted. 
So the chorus was omitted, and we trust the management will read them | 
a lesson that they will not soon forget. The present season will close on the 
20th inst., the company proceeding elsewhere, we understand, for a brief 
period. We hope that the remaining nights will be attended by crowded 
audienees, that the closing may be brilliant, and throw a hopeful ray upon 
future operations. 


DRAMA. 


Laura Krene’s Tueatre.—The noticeable feature of the past 
week at this establishment was ithe production of Mr. Tom Taylor’s new 
comedy, ‘‘ An Unequal Match,’’ which has been played with great success in 
London. We gave the plot of this clever comedy some weeks since in our 
Foreign Gossip, and shall not therefore reiterate it. It is a good acting piece, 
and is interesting and exciting. It has been produced by Miss Laura Keene in 
her best style, and is admirably acted; Miss Laura Keene and Mr. Jefferson 
distinguishing themselves above all the rest in the superior spirit and excel. | 
lence of their delineations. The comedy has proved a success; and with the | 
new comic pantomime, has been performed every evening. | 
They have to pay a 
will return to us 





Nis_o’s GARDEN.—This is the last we k of the Ravels. 


wrofessional visit elsewhere for a short season, when the 
) 





fhe performances during the week have been of a most brilliant and varied 
character, and have attracted fashionable aud crowded houses. 
Broapway Tueatre.—The Van Amburgh trained animals and the efficient 


Circus company continue to delight all cla t this popular establishment. 




















The great elephant is really a marvel of intelligence and docility. His perfor- 
mance 1s aloe worthy the price of admission. No one should fail to see him. 

Barxtm’s AMERICAN Musecm.—The grand romantic diama of “ 

Orson,’ and the interesti ramatic play of ** Temptation, or the 

grant,” delight the afternoon and evening visitors to this highly favored plac 
of amusement fhe wonders of the Aquarium, and the countless curiositie 
with which the place is crowded, are always to be sen. 

Conisty & Woop’s Minstrers —We have serious thoughts of indieting this 
establishni as e, for every night fron half past nine to ten o’clock, 
the crowds that po its dours ob-truct the public thoroughfare, and 
their laughter « he repose of two maiden aunts who live just 
round the corner rges, Christy and Helland, have no right to be 

funny ravity of the publ 

EnGusn bx —tThis1 ti esting exhi 1 of modern 
art is still ope the pub A'l who have any pretence to ariistic taste 
should visit t exhibitioa at the rool t! Academy of Design, in Tenth 
street, 3 rb ‘ 


A Hicu Comrriaint.—* Well, Bob, now are you ?” said a dashing 





Dlacie verty struck but witty triend. “ Why, I ve been troubled a great 
ce eumatics lately.”’ And how is your wife? ‘She's very 
rhe ‘** And how’s little Dicky **] think he’s got a touch of 
ihe mplaint; } think he’s a little rheumatic, too.’ * Dear me, well, I | 
will s day or two, aml see how you are; where do you lodge?’ “I am 
almost ashamed to ask you to my lodging, for that is room-aitic too !” 


Cling close to me, I’ll lead thee through the land; 
Trust my all-seeing care; so shalt thou stand 


My footsteps seem to slide ! 


’Midst glory bright above. 


Child, only raise 


Thine eye to me, in these slippery ways, 
I will hold-up thy goings; thou shall praise 


Oh, Father, I’m weary ! 


Upon my 


Me for each step, above. 


Child, lean thy head 


breast. It was my love that spread . 


Thy rugged path; hope on till I have said, 


** Rest, rest; for aye, above.’’ 


AN Episcopal clergyman in Boston, who rather loves a joke, was 
engaged to read the service for a brother minister, and was hurrying to church, 
a little belated, on Sunday morning. A friend, struck by his uncommon 


speed, inquired, *‘ Sir, why so fast ?’’ 


runs may read ”’ 


‘In order,” said he, “that he who 


Tuem Cats.—A philosophical old gentleman was one day passing 
a new school-house, erected somewhere towards the setting-sun borders of our 
glorious Union, when his attention was suddenly aroused by a crowd of per- 


sons gathered around the door. 


was going on. 


‘** Weil, nothin’, ’cept the skule committee, and they’re goin’ in.’? 

‘Oh, committee meets to-day, eh ? What for?’’ 

‘* Well,’’ continued the boy, ‘ you see, Bill, that’s our biggest boy, got mad 
the other day at the teacher, and so he went all over and gathered dead cats. 


Northin’ but cats, and 


“Pshaw ! what Lave the cats to do with the school committee?’ 

“Now, well, you see, Bill kept a bringin’ cats and cats; always pilin’ ’em 
up yonder (pointing to a large pile, as large in extent as a 
siderably aromatic), and he piled them, and piled them. 

, 


cats |’ 


** Never mind, my son, what Bill did. 
‘Then Bill got sick handlin’ ’em, and everybody got sick nosin’ ’em; but 


He inquired of a boy, whom he met, what 


cats. Oh! it was orful, them cats !”’ 


pyramid, and con- 
Northin’ but cats, 


What has the committee met for ?’’ 





Bill got madder, and did’nt give up, but kepf a pilin’ up the cats—and——” 

‘** Tell me what the committee are holding a meeting for ?”’ 

““Why, the skule committee are going to meet to say whether they’ll move 
the skule-house or them cats !’’ 

The old gent evaporated immediately. 


PRAISE OF WATER. 


(L’ Eloge de V Eau.)—Armand Gouffe—born 1773, died 1845. 


A LiTeRARy Yot 


ady some lew evenings ag 
duced as a poetess, we 
before she had run the 
concluded with Byron, 
that ever wrote. We 
whic, with an unaffect 


eure wasn’t a poet; 


A CLERGYMAN, Ww 


of her husband, spoke in a very serious tune 


the few. Such a jewel 
know.’’ ‘To whieh the 
‘+l bet I will! 


hi 


At last, at last it rains, 
The vine which was athirst 
Its strength once more regains, 
By heavenly bounty nursed. 
So let your glasses clink 
To water—gift divine: 
*Tis water makes us drink 
Good wine, 


Through water, friends, ’tis true 
The deluge once we had; 
Sut, thanks to Heaven, there grew 
The good beside the bad. 
Our grave historians think 
The flood produced the vine: 
*Tis water wakes us drink 
Good wine. 


How great is my delight, 

When, with their precious store, 
The vessels are in sight, 

Before my very door; 
And on the river’s brink 

Land juice from every vine: 
*Tis water makes us drink 

Good wine. 


In weather fine and dry 
The miller drinks his fill 
Of water, with a sigh; 

His mill is standing still. 
When water flows, I think, 
No longer he’.1 repine: 
Tis water makes bim drink 
Good wine. 


Another instance, yet, 
Good comrades, I can show; 
ecec, Into yon gfuinguette 
The water-carrier go, 
His eyes bevin to blink, 
iis troubles to decline: 
’Tis water makes him drink 
Good wine. 


Of water while I sing, 


I'm thirsty with my task 
Be kind enough to bring 
A bumper from the cask. 
Your glasses bravely clink, 
] this strain of mine 
Tis water makes us drink 
Good wine, 
nG Lapy.—We were conversing with a young 
o, at & literary re-union, ard as she bad been intro 
+, of cuurse, touchedon poetry. It was net many minutes 
gh the stereotyped list of favorite a ithors, when she 
asserting her conviction that he was the greatest poet 
modestly hinted that we preferred Shakespeare, upon 


ed laugh at our simplie 
s plays don’t rhym 


ty, she cried: “ Why, Shakes 
ho was consoling a young widow on the death 
remaraing that he was ‘‘ one of 
of a Christian—you cannot find his equal, you well 
sobbing fair one replied, with an alinost broken heart, 














‘Tax. 16, 1858.] 
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How rae Fry, Waxxs on tHe Cerire.—How 

the fly manages to walk over the smoothest sur- 
face, his feet upward, in defiance of the law 
of gravity, is a phenomenon that would interest 
us more than it does were it not socommon. It 
has been generally supposed that his feet were 
supplied with valves or suckers, and that he is 
thus enabled to hold himself upwards by atmo- 
spheric pressure. Others have attributed this 
peculiar power to the secretion of a sticky liquid 
in the feet, which enables him to sustain himself 
in this seemingly unnatural position. The mi- 
croscope has demonstrated that in many insects 
of the fly kind the foot is furnished with a pair 
of membranous expansions termed pulvilli, com- 
monly known as valves, and that these are beset 
with numerous hairs, each of which has a minute 
disk at itsextremity. There is no doubt that this 
apparatus is connected with the power these 
insects possess of walking with the feet upwards, 
but there is still some uncertainty as to the pre- 
cise manner in which it ministers to this faculty. 
We learn, however, from the . Medical and 
Surgical Journal, that the recent careful observa- 
tions of Mr. Hepworth, published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Microscopic Science, have led him 
to a conclusion which seems in harmony with 
all the facts of the case, viz., that the minute 
disks at the end of the hairs upon the pulvilli 
act as suckers, and that each of them secretes a 
liquid, which, though not viscid, serves to make 
its adhesion perfect. 

Description or aN IrtrNors Bawx.—A frame 
house, a counter so high that you can barely lay 
your wrist on the sharp edges of it, and so nar- 
row that but one man can approach at a time. 
The specie scoop hangs high up, like the laws of 
Nero, but, unlike them, covered with cobwebs. 
Your check is cancelled in deadly silence. You 
hear some fumbling ‘behind a green screen. A 
package of shinplasters, as thick as a bull’s horn, 
and twenty-five cents in silver, is handed you 
for your inconsiderable check. The bundle is 
tightly laced, the notes are inside, so that, with 
the other inconvenience’, you can hardly count 
them. You open the bundle and sift out the 
tinkhams, almond trees, and Wisconsins, and 
you are peremptorily told, «« No use in assorting ; 
that is all that you can get.” Yousay: “ Please, 
then, return me my check.” Answer: “ Your 
check is already caneelled.” This is the return 
made you by the best of them for gold advanced 
on grain. Had the grain gone down, you would 
have had it, but, having gone up, they return 
you such shinplasters for your advances in gold, 
or stand suit. ; 

RANK LESLIEK’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
KF PAPER, Price S1x Cents. The cheapest 
paper in the world. This splendid Weekly Paper has 
now ciosed its Fourth Volume. The Four Volumes con- 
tain nearly Two Thousand Engravings, which have been 
produced at an expense of over Sizty Thousand Dollars. 

It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
roduced in this country which can at all compare with 
he ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. ; 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Publie Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romances of the day 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and 
the latest Foreign News up to the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap-r, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
vadition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, a, yj —_ hn 

bod d th test ible variety of miscella- 
pein senting matter’ While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a riva! 
on this Continent. 
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Two ° 
Or one Copy.....eeeeee+2 VOATS.c6eeeeeee «$5 
Three Copies .... 22.4 ceceL YOM sscccccceeceesceeed 6 
Five G0..ccccccsccccess 1 FORE... cccccce -$10 
And an extra copy to the person sending a club of Five. 
Every edditional subseription $2. “ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Monarch of the Monthlieg. 
FOR JANUARY 1858. 
Just Published, 
NO. 1, VOL. IL, OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S8 NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., cr $3 per annum. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IL. VOL. I. 


Literary. 

Tne Forester or THE VosGEs, with Five Illustrations. 

How they kept Christmas at Upton Manor. 

A Chapter on First Things. : 

From GrerartarR To THE Bmasoa. Second Article, with 
Twelve Illustrations. 

Rare Instances of Truth, Sagacity and Love in the Dog. 

An ESCAPE FROM THE JUNGLE. Two Illustrations. 

Costly Dinners in Ancient Rome. 

The Blue Beetle. A Wondrous Tale of Alchemy. 

How shall I Escape from Mrs. Badgery? 

The Death Painter. 

The Children of the Queen. 

Margaret’s Fortunes. A True Story. 

The Bride of Death. A Legend of Switzerland. 

A Lover’s S:ratagem. 

Vexe Ecerton ; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By 
G. J. Whyte Melville, Auther of ‘‘ Digby Grand,” &. 
Two Illustrations, 

A Cuapier or Wit, ANECDOTE AND Humor. 

POETRY : 
Lines to Lilias. By Henry C. Watson. 
The Forgotten Hours. By Lucy A. Randall. 
The Whisper ofthe Wind. By Albany Fonblanque, jun. 
A Provengile Ballad. By 'sabel Hill. 
To the Rambow. By T. Campbell. Illustrated. 
Gleams of Sunshine. By Henry C. Watson. 

And a large amount of Miscellaneous Matter. 


List of Engravings. 

Tas Forester or tHe Vosces: Procession on the Shores of 
the Lake of Maix ; The Last Load of Hay ; Custom 
ot the Vosges ; Househola Labors among the Vusges ; 
Descent of the Meuntain in the Sled ; The Sorceress of 
the Vosges. 

Faom GrmerattaR To THE Brpasoa: Colored Frontispiece. 
Venta and Galera at Alcara de Henares; Pepe, the 
Zagal ; The Naiads of the Manzanares at Madrid; A 
Private Galera ; Armor in the Royal Armory at Madrid ; 
A Spanish Funeral ; Asturian Nurses at Madrid; An 
Ox-Cart in Northern Spain ; A Popular Institution in 
Spain ; Monastery of San Lorenzo del Escorial ; Cata- 

falque of the Kings at the Escorial ; Tomb of El Cid, 





Ay Escape FROM THE JUNGLE : Skirmish between the Mussul- 
men and the British Officers ; Terror of the Wild Beasts 


t the Jungle oe on Fire. 
Tue ‘Dawoma LESson. R. T. Ross; A.R.S.A. 
Tue Rarvsow. 
higg?= yi tea ot ; Turkish 
Araba Cross e Bridge era. 

Comic ILLusTRATIONS : In’ isode ; Promising Pros- 
pect ; A Delicacy for Supper ; Domestic Happiness. 
Gasette of Weahign-—Sasluaively for the 

adies. 


A Golored Fashion Plate, and Twenty beautiful Illustrations 
of the Latest Fashions and Needlework. 





The following is a Synopsis of Contents of 
Vol. I. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1. 

A Tre To Havana, by our own Correspondent, with 
Twenty-four Illustrations. 

At Wolf’s Castle. A Tale. 

The Waste of Life. 

A Wendish (Vandal) Marriage in Lusatia. 

An Episode in the French Invasion of Spain. 

The Cavern of the Concealed Maiden. A Reminiscence of 
Yucatan. 

An Hour with the Gazelles. 

The Chatelain of Chevremont. 

A Specimen Pirate. 

The Antiquities of Strasbourg. 

Society at the Summer Lounges of America. 

Little Ridley’s Love Affair. 

My Yankee Wife. A Story of Connecticut. 

The Months. September. 

How the New Zealanders give Parties. 

Poisoners and Slow Poisoning. 

A Leaf from the Diary of a Young Traveller. 

Sketch of Professor Agassiz, with Bust. 

Vere Egerton; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. 
By G. J. White Melville. 

A Chapter of Wit, Anecdote and Humor. 

Mr. Boggs’ Experience in a Quiet Street. 

Poetry. 

Learned Humorists. 

Facetious Anecdotes of Musical Performers. 

Anecdotes of Horses. ce 

Origin of Words and Phrases. 

Miscellaneous. 

Illustrated by upwards of Sixty beautiful Engravings. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 2. 

Gumrses oF Conese INNER LirE, by a Cabin Passenger, with 
Fourteen beautiful Illustrations. 

Fecundity of Writers. Illustrative Facts. 

Ancient and Modern Telegraphs. Illusirated. , 

How the Welsh Knight was too much for the Devil. A 
Tale. 

The Golden Region around the Inter-Oceanic Canal, with 
Five beautiful I!lustrations. 

Sweetlips, the Wild Elephant. 

Genuine Mocha Coffee. By M. de Sala. Illustrated. 

An Expert Swimmer. A Romantic Incident. 

Recollections of the Charter Oak. Illustrated. 

The Pierced Cape of Gaspé Bay. Illustrated. 

‘* Keep Moving.”? A Tale of the Times. 

Stretching the Long Bow. 

African Offic’als. Llustrated. 

An Adventure with Sea Lions. Illustrated. 

Something about Mandrakes. Illustrated. 

The Sea—Its Distributio», Depth, Extent and Level. 

Edible Birdsnests. By Vane St. John. Illustrated. 

An Amateur Plum-Pudding. A Tale of the East. 

The Italian Sleep-Walker. 

Catching a Cayman. Illustrated. 

Vere Egerton; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By G. 
J. Whyte Melville, Author of ‘‘ Digby Grand,’’ &c. 

Poetry. 

Miscellaneous. 

A Chapter of Wit, Fun and Humor. 

With Sixty exquisite Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 3. 

From GipRALTAR TO THE Bipasoa, with Fifteen beautiful 
Illustrations. 

A Fearful Adventure in the Indian Ocean. 

An American in Venice, with Seven Illustrations. 

A Story of New Year’s Eve. By Lucy A. Randall. 

ihe Shoemaker of St. Gobain. Two Illustrations. 

A Cheap Way of Providing a Dinner. 

The Roman Catholic Custodia. Illustrated. 

Leigh Hunt. A Sketch. 

Alexander and Diogenes. Illustrated. 

Anecdotes of Handel. 

The Chemistry of Daily Life. Mlustratec. 

Incidents in the Lives of Remarkable Misers. 

Thrilling Incidents of the Revolutionary War. 
trations. 

A Pet Rat. 

Amusements in India. 

Anecdotes of Actors. 

Story of a Dolphin, 

The Fétes and Festivals of the Nicaraguan Indians. Three 
Illustrations. 

Vere Egerton; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville, Author of “‘ Digby Grand,’ &. Two 
Illustrations. 


A Tale Founded on Fact. 


A Novel. 


Eight Illus- 


Two Illustrations. 


Poetry. 
A Chapter of Wit, Anecdote and Humor. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 4. 

Somerainc Anout Inpia, with Twenty beautiful Ilustra- 
tions. 

Anecdotes of Celebrities. 

Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, with Six 
Illustrations. 

Ventriloquism, and its Master Adepts. 

Brazilian Natural History, with Ten Illustrations. 

How Two Hearts were Lost and Won. 

A Few Pleasant Words about Music and Musicians. 

The Pottery of the Tombs of Peru, with Twelve Ilustra- 
tions. ‘ 

The Sword of Justice. 

An Adventure with a Monomaniac, Three Illustrations. 

The Merchant Priest of Cyprus. 

The Second Napoleon, Illustrated. 

Cartouche, the Rascal King of Paris. 

Laws of Health. 

Vere Egerton ; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By G. 
J. Whyte Melville, Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c. 
Two Illustrations. 

Poetry. 

A Chapter of Wit, Anecdote and Humor. 

Miscellaneous. 

Comic Page. Four Illustrations. 

Back numbers constantly on band, 

Each number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 
Plates, alone worth more than the price of the Magazine. 

$3 


l copy 1 year........++. occcccces ee'ecccccees ° 

2 copies 1 year....... PPTTTTTITITT TTT TTT 5 
1 COpy 3 FORTS... ccccsccvccccccccescccosccese | © 
S cnptes T POR .c cc cccvccwsecceccsccccssicsse 6 


and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to the person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
1 year, for $10. 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid three months in advance at the offiee where the 
Magazine is received. 

WRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort «treet, New York. 








VHE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
reserving them in pristine purity till the latest period ia 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
reeeipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing applicatioa that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting psins of shaving. 


RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER will be delivered punctually every 

week in New York, Brooklyn, Wiiliamsburgh or Jersey 

City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same 

Leave your address at our office, 13 strest, a few 
doors from Tammany Hotel, 











Whoever fails to see Mrs. Stephens’ Magazine every month 
misses some of the best Stories and some of the purest, 
raciest and pithiest Original Articles which can be found 
in ine literat 

RS. STEPHENS’ ILLUSTRATED NEW 
MONTHLY ror 1858, 

Mus. Strruens’ New MonrHiy commences its Fourth Volume 
with the number for January, 1858, greatly enlarged, with new fea- 
tures, new contributors, important additions, and vast improve- 
ments in its artistic and literary features. 

Mags. Aww 8S. Steruens, its ductor, has di ted herself 
rom every other periodical, and will hereafter devote her time and 
energies exclusively to this Magazine. 

It is THE MOST ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 
—every number profusely i\lustrated with large, cvtrited and im- 
posing engravings, in all cases especially engraved for this 
Magazine. 

In Variety, Excellence, Sprightliness, Attractiveness and Interest, 
the literary of this M ine shall be unrivalled, and what- 
ever talented contributors, the experience of the editress, and the 
resources of the country can produce, shall be thoroughly availed of 
to render its pages the most agreeable and dable of any i 
in the country. 

TaLes, Romanoms, SKETCHES HUMOROUS AND Patuetic, WT, 
Essays, Gossip, Ant, Monauity, Science—in brief, the Dipacric, 
the Romantic, the Anrisric, the Beautirut, the Livery, the 
Humorous, the InTELLectuat, will by turns enrich its pages and 
appeal to every sympathy and sentiment of the mind. 

Whatever can be accomplished tn the way of a magazine, shall be 

plished in this Mi i 

In the number fer January is commeneed a new American 

Romance, besutifully illustrated, by Mrs. Any S, STEPHENS, entitled 
BARBARA STAFFORD, 

Also, a new department entitled “ The Ladies’ Treasury,” devoted 
exclusively to matters of the Toi ette; to Mlustrations of Parisian 
and American Fashions ; to familiar Gossip about what is worn and 
what is done fm society ; to Plain and Ornamental Needlework ; to 
Instructions and Direction: in many New, Unique and Elegant Arts. 

Our great aim is to provide a thoroughly spirited Magazine, one 
that will be welcomed with eagerness, and which wil! afford, in ita 
ample pages, that variety which shall please every taste, and supply 
the literary needs of every intellectual mind. 

Every feature and specialty of the Three Dollar Magazines, with 
more elegant illustrations, greater mechanical beauty, an equal 
variety of agreeable literature, is furnished by us for only Two 
Dollars, 

Twenty Cents per Numprr, Two DoLLARs PER ANNUM IN 
ADVANCE. 
TERMS TO CLUBS, 

Three Copies for ome Year... .....ccccccssscessccsecs eevves $5 00 

Five “ “ “ 

Ten “ a 
And in Clubs of Ten Copies, one extra copy so the getter-up of the 
club 4 

For $4 we will send this Magazine for one year, and any of the 
Three Dolla: Monthifes for one year (Harpers’, Graham's, Godey’s, 
Knickerbocker, Frank Leslie's, &c.) 

The volumes commence January and July, but subscriptions can 
commence with any number, 

Address all communications to 

EDWARD STEPHENS, Pus.issine AGENT, 
133 Nassau street, New York. 














FINE ARTS. 


REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, OW 
4 AMBROTYPES, 
585 & 587 Broapway, opposite Merropouran Hore. 
FREDRICKS’ GRAND TEMPLE OF ART, 
585 & 587 Broapway. 
has no connection with any other establishment. 000 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
866 Broapway, New Yorx. 
or eet Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YSTIC HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, five miles from Boston. A Cata- 

logue may be obtained of the Principal, 
MRS. T. P. SMITH (Box), Boston, Mass. 111-116 











FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER FIRE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list of buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140—Ann street, 
Nos. 45, 74—Barclay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames street—Catharine street, Nos. 28, 281¢,—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Broadway, No. 76—Elm 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—Eivhth street, Nos. 827, 329— 
Eleventh street, Nos. 217, 221, 223, 257, 259, 261—Kast 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—East Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—East Six'eenth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market buildings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No 156—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street 
Nos. 29, 36, 53, 63, 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatio street, No. 130— Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25~—.Leonard street, Nos. 136, 138, 
140—Lewis street, No. 225—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
Market street, N. E. corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
-—Mulberry street, N. E. cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 203—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 351—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Nos. 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—Roosevelt street, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James streets— 
Spruce street, Nos, 2, 4, 18—Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 48¢— 

ater street, Nos, 22, 142, 413—W ashington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 33, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 123, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street, Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—North-east 
corner West and Albany streets—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth street, cor. Ninth av.— 
West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West Twenty-ninth 
street, No. 353—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—West 
Thirty-first street, Nos. 129, 131— West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
131, 188, 135, 187—West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear) —West Fortieth street ,No. 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 480—Ninth avenue, No. 5191,— 
North-east corner First avenue and Ninth street—Avenue 
A, No. 98—Avenue C, Nos. 134, 136, 188—Corner Sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair Factory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 
corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 


marble saw mill. 
HENRY H. HOWARD, 
000 Chief Engineer New York Fire Department. 


ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly whole- 
some Saleratus, will inquire for that manufac- 
tured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in 
strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from any 

trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the Trade by 
JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No, 11 Old Slip. 85-187 





OLIDAY PRESENTS.—1,000 China Dinner 
and Tea Sets, from $2 50 to $5 a set; $10,000 of Bronzrs, in- 
cluding the perfection of art ; $10,000 of Plated Tea Sete, Castors, 
Cake Baskets, dc. ; $5,000 of Plated Forks and Dish Covers, 
Walters, &c. ; $10,000 of Rich Cut Giess,in every variety, Goblets, 
&c. ; $17,500 of China Mantel Urnamentes, Vases, Chine ac. 
TOILET SETS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
TABLE CUTLERY OF ALL KIRDS. 

Over $75,000 of the above Fancy and usefui goods will be sold at 
very low prices to sult the times. Those desirous of making useful 
or ornamental presents to thelr friends, will do well to examine be- 
fore ; urchasiug. Cc 

Wood's Buildings ,561 and 668 Broedway, between the 8. ¥ 

Hotels. 


end Metropeliten iu 








R. R. R. 


or nervous ; Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Gout, Pox, 
Fevers, Swollen Joints, Com: ts, 
Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, Pleurisy, 


Measles, Heartburn, and pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a few minutes- 
change the miseries you suffer to joys of plea- 


sure. 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronic uch as Scrofulous apd tic 
complain Wasomptive and other affections of 
the Langs‘ and Throat, Induration and Enlarge- 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of tbe 
Skin, Nodes, Tumors. Dyspepsia, and all 
other diseases arising from an impure state of the 


blood. ' 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 
speedily Costivenéss, Indigestion, Inflammation of 
the Bowels, ia, Liver wy ee Dis- 

dneys, Female ints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &c., &. Whenever 
the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 

R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants eve: ywhere. 

A YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-—Through a 
trial of many years, and through every nation 
of civilized men, AYER’S CHERRY PecrozaL has been found 
to afford more relief and to cure more cases of pulmonary 
disease than any other remedy known to mankind. Cases 
of apparently settled — have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, who were deemed beyond the 
reach of human aid, have been restored to their friends 
and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the Jungs an 
throat. Here a cold had settled on the lungs. The dry, 
hacking cough, the glassy eye, and the pale, thin features 
of him who Was me lusty and strong, whisper to all but 
him Consumption. He tries everything; but the disease is 
gpawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoms more 
and more over all his frame. He is taking the Cuerry 
PECTORAL now; it has stopped his cough and made his 
breathing easy; bis sleep is sound at night; his appetite 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which pierced 
his side is broken. Scarcely any neighborhood can be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cugrry PecroraL 
an imperishable renown. But its usefulness does not end 
here. Nay, it accomplishes more by prevention than cure. 
The countless colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the 
throat and lungs are easily cured by the Cugrry Prcrorat, 
if taken in season. Every family should have it by them, 
and they will find it an invaluable protection from the in- 
sidious pr.wler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock, the darling lamb from many a home. 
Authentieated eviden: e of these facts, with directions for 
the treatment of each complaint, may be found in Ayer’s 

American Almanic, of which we publish three millions 

and scatter them broadcast over the earth,:in order that 

that the sick everywhere may have before them the infor- 
mation it contains. Dru; and dealers in medicine 
generally have them for distribution tis, and also for 
sale these remedies, pereqeee’ by Dr. J. C. Aver, Practical 
and Analytical Chemist, Lo le 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every- 
where. 107-159 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS anp OINTMENT.— 
Beware of imposture! ‘lhe public are 
hereby informed of a: sure test whereby to ascertain the 
genuineness or the contrary.of these medicines. This con- 
sists of a water*mark—the words ‘‘ Holloway, New York 
and London,’’ in semi-transparent letters in eve of 
the book of directions around each box or Sold at the 
manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all 
Druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per box or pot. 











A CARD, 
TO DEALERS IN AND CUSTOMERS OF 
ROF. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE. 
A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT 18 BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit (emall size) may be easily distinguished from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g nuine wrapper the 
feet of the man standipg are distinctly seer, a8 weil as the four 
legs of the chair. and also both legs of the figure sitting, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinctly only two 
of the (four) lege of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light = ink, while im the genuine it is in dark blue, or nearly 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfelt; touch it not if you would not lose 
your money. To dealers we would say that, should any be off-red 
them less than our published rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
feit. Alse to be on their guard against any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the Jre} rfeiting have done, The 
only travelling agents we bave are W. R, Merwin, E, Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford. Credit none unless they have cer. 
tificates of ex and power of attorney, signed by the head 

. J. Wood, 


of our firm, a2 2s 
. J. WOO! co. 


ELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU! !— 
ai, HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures 
ravel. 


HELMBOLD’S Extraci of Buchu cures Diseases of the 


der. 
es Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
neys. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropsy. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Bachu for all Diseases 
from Excesses. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Exposure. 
ss | BOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Imprudence. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu is taken by male and 


HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Memory. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Power. 

HELMBvLD’S Extract of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 








HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Difficulty oe 


Breathing. 
HELMBOLD’S Extrict of Buchu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. sd 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Distressing Ail- 


ments. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 per bottle, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared by 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Chemist, 

Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. Beware o 
Counterfeits. Cures guaranteed. 107-119 


LOWERS, FEATHERS anp COIFFEURS. 
—The present critical state of trade calls loudly for e heavy 
sacrifice in piice, and JAMES TUCKER deems it laudable to make 
that sacrifice. The want Of cash is inconvenient; plenty of fancy 
goods at command, and to shrewd observers the time is o portune 
to Jay in stock; all for cash. See Pavilion de Flora, 361 B.oadway, 
between Thompson and Taylor's Seloons. le-lli * 


OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of Samuzn Swan 
& Co. are chartered by the State of 

and have sworn Commissioners to superintend 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 








5 


honorable menner, and that the in of parties a 
distance are as weli protected as if present. ‘The 
Managers also wish to call attention to the fact that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 


sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized. 


They draw a Lot every Saturday in each week. All or- 
ders received are filled n the dra: next, to take place 
after the communication to The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $6; quarters $250. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 
The dra’ is upon the principle of one 
each ticket, aad it 1s so that one 
stand it. ‘There is no of 


Prizes vary from $40 to 
Tawn. vicar 
to 8. AN & O0., Augusta, Georgia. 


the buyer. 
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F112 FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. ° (Jaw. 16, 1868, 
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BROTHER JONATHAN’S NEW MODE OF RAISING THE WIND. 


Memprrs or Conaress—* Come Old Buck! hurry up the cakes. You can’t expect the wisdom of the nation to work for nothing! Our board bill’s unsettled—our mileage ain't paid. So hurry 
up the cakes !”” eT | 

Szcryrany C——s— The National Treasury's empty, by Jehosaphat!. You'll have to wait for the Treasury plasters.” 

Brotner JonatHan—‘“ J say, Mr. Buck, pay my free and enlightened citizens first. Let them’ greedy furriners wait !”” 





REATLY KEDUCED IN PRICE. 


WILLMOTT’S 
{,POETS OF THE XIXTH CENTURY, 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. 
Printed on Superfine Cream-Tinted Paper, small 4to., 
superbly bound Cloth, gilt edges, $4, formerly $6; or in 
Morocco, full gilt or antique, $6 formerly $8. 

THE POETS OF THA XIXTH CENTURY, 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropert Aris WitiMorr. 
With One Hundred Mlustrations by Everett Millais, Jolin 
Tenniel, F. R. Pickersgill, John Gilbert, Birket Foster and 
William Harvey, T. Dalziel, H. Weir, N. Hughes, E. Duncan, 
J. R. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D. Harding, G. son, T. 
M. Brown, W. I. Leitch, E. A. Goodall and numerous other 
artists. ved most elaborately by the Brothers Dalziel. 
« Any of the above artists, seeing the feeble and inferior 
copies presented to the public by another house, might well 
exclaim with , ‘* Who steals my purse steals trash ; but 
he that filches from me my good name, robs me of that 
which not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed.’’ 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
& Co., and all Booksellers. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent, 


No. 18 Beekman street. 





THE battle of the window is a 
species of single combat very fre- 
uently witnessed on railways. 
Generally the gentleman with 
his back to the engine lets the 
gless, which has been up in 
coming through a tunnel or 
something of the kind, down. 
The gentleman opposite says 
nothing, but puts it up. -Upon 
this the first aggressor looks 
fierce, and puts it down again, 
with a muttered remark about 
his not liking to be smothered. 
In a moment up goes the pane 
again, with an ejaculation from 
the opposite. side against his 
being condemned to catch his 
death of cold. .Sometimes the 
least impudent of the combatants 
gives way at an early stage of 
the dispute. Occasionally it is 
carried on with singular deter- 


1G8 AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted pot to stain the skin nor 
burn the tair. Orders through Express attended to with 
punctuality and j)2 satisfactory manner. Please cut e 


out 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comai- 

NATION. CUSHIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 

19, 1£50.—Shese Tables combine the nicest matheniatical 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
i) popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 





operator can earv with one of them, 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 
To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 


* N. B.—Copies of the above, carefully packed, will be sent 
, by mail or express, on receipt of $4 for the cloth copies, or $6 
for those in morocco. 109—111 


I. M. SINGER ,& Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. ‘It expla‘ns all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 


for it by letter or a 
Oo «=< OM. GER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 


mination. 

Up-window Man.—Beg your 
pardon, sir, but really, in the 
state of my health, must, have 
window up. Doctor, sir—doctor. 


dhe CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 








LOOM, for the purpose of rendering | (Puts it up.) WVHE CELEBRATED ORIENT, 6 
skin and ‘complexion beautiful and clear, an A Down-window Man.—Really, MELOOM. for the mg py 
them in pristine purity till the latest period iw | sir, can’t help the state of your skin and complexion beautifal and clear, and preservi 


le, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union op 


health—very sorry for your 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
w. J. B 


ry | health—but can’t be smothered, 
° ARKER, 55 Broadway, New York. | sir. (Lets it down.) 

*,* This celgbrated preparation is the most delightfu Up-window Man.—Why, sir— 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face What on the Giads ay, Sit 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces | at was the window made for ? 


them in pristine purity till the latest period of life, wi 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
| of 50 cents, or postago stamps to the tw 

W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that.ean be used for the Face 
at this season ef the year. It effectually removes all 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be a) with 
equal pleasure b gentlem te allay the 
resulta and smarting pains of shaving. 
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Down-window Man. — Made 
| for, sir?—to be put down, sir 
( Puts it down.) 


ble 





of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied witb | (Putting it up.) 


equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the 
results and smarting pains of shaving 





THE BATTLE OF THE WINDOW. 


Up-window Man.—Really, sir, this is too bad. I'll 
catch my death of cold—I positively cannot allow it. 
( Puts window up.) 

Down-window Man.—And I, sir, require a proper 
supply of oxygen, and I will have it. (Puts window 
down ) 

_ Up-window Man.—I shall appeal to the conductor, 
sir. 
Down-window Man.—So shall I, sir. I did not enter 
this train to be asphyxiated, sir. 

The most probable result is, that at length a compro- 
mise is entered upon, and that-the air breathed by the 
atmospheric-loving gentleman is like a mixture of por- 
ter and ale—half and half. 
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ORIGINALITY.—H——, a member of one of the classes, 
was distinguished not less for dry wit and sly waggery than for 
his address in evading the writing of themes, and in palming off 
the brain-coined currency of others as his legitimate ‘‘ tender.” 
One Monday morning he read a theme of unusual merit; but 
Professor R s “smelt a rat,’’ and as H—— finished and sat 
down in the pride of conscious merit, asked, 

** Is that original, H ad 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* Are you sure of it?’’ queried the professor, doubtingly. 

“Why, yes, sir,’’ replied H—~, with the tanpertarbanle gra 
vity and pasteboard countenance he always wore; “it had ori- 
ginal over it in the paper I took it from |”’ 
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EFFECTS OF A HORN ON A YOUNG STUDENT IN THIRD STORY, 





EFFEOTS OF THE SAME ON A MIDDLE-AGED LITERARY GENT ON 2ND_STORY. 

















